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News of the League 


Model Charter Revision Begun 


\ comprehensive revision of the 
Model City Charter, key document in 
the National Municipal League’s model 
laws and systems, was begun in March. 
with completion planned for late 1961 
or early 1962. 

This will be the first thorough revi- 
sion since 1941 of the model, which 
many authorities have said has been in- 
strumental in helping to achieve “more 
good local government than any other 
single document.” 

The revision project was made pos- 
sible by contributions from the follow- 
ing: 

The Ford Foundation 

Samuel 5. Fels Fund 

The Carl and Lily Pforzheimer Foun- 
dation 

International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation 

Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

Murray Seasongood Good Govern- 
ment Fund. 

The Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund of Columbia University — has 
agreed to undertake the legal research 


and drafting part of the project in con- 
sultation with the League and Institute 
of Public Administration staffs. 


(Continued on page 288) 


All-America Cities 
Hail Awards 


\ fire extinguished by red, white and 
blue streams of water—a flag raised by 
atomic energy—a flight of twelve jets 
sweeping over the town at 1,000 feet— 
a wacky golf tournament with partici- 
pants equipped with shovels, swim fins, 
machetes and five-irons only—a dance, 
a banquet and a social hour featuring 
nine aqua-maids were highlights of the 
Richland, Washington, All-America City 
Award celebration on April 8. 

Across the land citizens and cities 
have been rejoicing over their selection 
as All-America cities. Each year eleven 
communities are so designated in a 
contest sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look 
Magazine. Representatives of the spon- 


(Continued on page 288) 


All-America City banner being hoisted into place over the main street of Radford, Virginia. 
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Above, League Council member Harold Shefel- 
man (right) presents the All-America City certifi- 
cate to Joyce R. Kelly, Mayor of Richland, Wash- 
ington, at the atomic town's celebration banquet. 


At left, citizens of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
assemble on a chilly morning to witness the All- 
America City flag-raising ceremony. 


Willard Marshall (left), president of the Salem 
Area Chamber of Commerce, and Russell Bone- 
steele, Mayor of Salem, Oregon, prepare to raise 
All-America flag at City Hall. 
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Editorial Comment 


Opportunity Unlimited 


ICHIGAN on April 3 became 

the first state to approve the 
call of a constitutional convention in 
the 1960s. Although the last decade 
saw significant changes in state con- 
stitutions proposed by limited con- 
ventions or by amendments, not since 
the mid-’40s has a state submitted 
its basic law to revision by an un- 
limited constitutional convention. 

Missouri in 1945 and New Jersey 
in 1947 adopted substantially revised 
constitutions. Alaska and Hawaii 
entered the union in 1959 with mod- 
ern constitutions drafted by conven- 
tions. Thus, calling a constitutional 
convention is an event of major 
significance. 

The success of the “Con-Con” 
referendum, as the constitutional 
convention call was labeled in Michi- 
gan, is of special significance, coming 
as it does after the failure of four 
previous calls since the last conven- 
tion in 1908. The way had been 
prepared by a “gateway” amendment 
adopted in November 1960 which 
modified the requirement for ap- 
proval from a majority of those vot- 
ing in the election to a majority 
voting on the call. 

The strongest support came from 
those with an awareness of the ur- 
gency of urban problems. Voters in 
Detroit and its suburbs overcame 
rural opposition although many out- 
state voters did give support. 

The next problem facing Michigan 
voters is the selection of a “blue 
ribbon” convention. Service as a 
delegate offers a rare opportunity to 


1 See also page 252, this issue. 
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make a lasting contribution to the 
future of a state. The success of a 
convention requires the willingness 
of the most able political and civic 
leaders to run for the delegates’ 
seats and a campaign to elect them. 

The task of the delegates will not 
be easy. Michigan’s half-century- 
old constitution has been amended 
69 times—three times as much as 
the national constitution since 1789. 

If Michigan or any other urban 
state is to perform its proper func- 
tions, its constitution should aid 
rather than impede the performance. 
Unfortunately, confused, inadequate 
and restrictive constitutions have 
interfered with the effective opera- 
tion of state government and made 
it difficult for states to respond 
promptly and decisively to the de- 
mands of a dynamic population. The 
machinery of state government 
through which any response must 
normally be made is determined in 
large part by the constitution. 

The effect of constitutional pro- 
visions on a state’s action may be 
readily illustrated. When the legis- 
lature is districted on a basis that 
gives overwhelming control to a 
rural minority, it is not strange if 
the legislature is inattentive to the 
problems of schools, highways, water 
supply, sanitation and air pollution 
in the most rapidly growing areas. 
When a governor is merely a tem- 
porary figure required to work with 
and through eight or ten independ- 
ently elected executive officials, it 
should not be surprising if executive 
leadership is weak and ineffectual. 
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Inadequacies in structure are com- 
pounded in most states by specific 
limitations on what the state can do. 
Debt ceilings, tax limitations and 
earmarked revenues have prevented 
state after state from proceeding with 
programs tailored to actual changing 
requirements. Provisions on these 
and many other subjects are frozen 
into state constitutions. 

The states have lost ground to 
the federal government for decades, 
in part because of such constitutional 
obstacles. Functions that the states 
were unable or unwilling to assume 
became the subject of federal initia- 
tive and action by Congress. Often 
it has taken federal grants to jar the 
states into more active performance 
of their own functions. 

The pressures today for more 
effective operation by the states have 
become so great as to throw into 
clear relief the urgent need for 
modernizing state constitutions. State 
government has grown rapidly since 
World War II under the pressure of 
necessity, but its pattern of growth 
is often distorted and diverted from 
areas of greatest need by constitu- 
tional handicaps. The most com- 
mon method for removing these 
handicaps has been to take them 
on one at a time by piecemeal amend- 
ment. There is nothing wrong with 
tackling the most damaging handi- 
caps first but revision by amendment 
generally is concerned with limited 
objectives and neglects over-all 
modernization. 

The New York State Temporary 
Commission on the Revision and 
Simplification of the Constitution 
called attention to various anomalies 
in the New York constitution which 
it said “are the result of the com- 
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mon practice of amending the con- 
stitution by addition of new material, 
almost never by subtracting or prun- 
ing of old material. Amendment is 
piled on amendment as provisions 
of limited scope adopted to meet 
specific problems are found to be 
inadequate to meet new needs in 
later years. This is the inevitable 
consequence of dealing in a constitu- 
tion with matters which would be 
better dealt with by statutes subject 
to legislative adjustment from year 
to year.” 

In a _ constitutional convention 
there is an opportunity to appraise 
the constitution systematically, its 
strengths and limitations, to remove 
handicaps to progress which clutter 
the document with legislative detail, 
and to develop revision as a total 
package. Obviously to do this both 
the convention as a body and the 
delegates as individuals must make 
extensive preparations. In Michigan, 
a number of useful studies of con- 
stitutional questions have already 
been completed and the governor has 
announced appointment of six com- 
mittees to study key problems. Un- 
doubtedly additional studies will be 
undertaken and attention be given 
to organizing and staffing the con- 
vention. The publications of the 
National Municipal League’s State 
Constitutional Studies Project will 
be available to delegates and others. 

Those who have taken the lead 
in Michigan to secure a convention 
have their most demanding tasks 
ahead of them. They must provide 
assistance to the convention by point- 
ing up issues and making informed 
recommendations and, if the conven- 
tion produces a document which 
spells progress, sell it to the voters. 
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More Than Meets the Eye 


Highway landscaping not only provides beauty but 
also saves lives, protects property and cuts costs. 


VER since New Jersey’s 173-mile 
Garden State Parkway officially 
opened in 1955, the state highway 
authority has been receiving a steady 
flow of fan mail from motorists. 

“T am amazed at the beautiful and 
pleasant motoring you have brought 
about in South Jersey,” is a typical 
comment. And “The Garden State 
Parkway is a joy to drive along.” 

What may surprise these many 
enthusiasts is that this charm was 
not built into that road by dedicated 
garden clubbers but by hard-boiled 
engineers. “Functional landscape de- 
velopment” is their dollars-and-cents 
credo; beautification, per se, is 
secondary to conservation of public 
property, human welfare and even 
life. 

While this new doctrine prevails 
from coast to coast, there is no finer 
example of its far-reaching benefits 
than this Jersey parkway with its 
lovely design, its economic impact 
on the state and a safety record 
which was best in the country among 
major toll highways last year—for 
six years twice as good as toll roads 
in general, four times better than the 
average. 

Outlanders are impressed by this 


* Mr. Kearney, free lance writer, is a 
leading authority on fire fighting. He has 
written several books on the subject, in- 
cluding Disaster on Your Doorstep and 
I Smell Smoke, as well as many articles. 
He is credited with doing more than any 
other single person to make America 


safety and fire conscious. 


By PAUL W. KEARNEY* 
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superhighway’s miles of dogwood, 
mountain laurel, wild rose, forsythia, 
bittersweet, viburnum, winterberry, 
fleecevine and other flowering plants. 
A unique feature is the “Holly Mile” 
in Cape May County, adorned with 
one hundred American holly trees 
transplanted from off-parkway loca- 
tions to augment natural holly growth 
along the road which was assiduously 
preserved during construction. Since 
it costs from $20,000 to $40,000 a 
mile to rip out natural growth then 
replant, the value of this conserva- 
tion measure is also evident in the 
purchase of extra right of way to 
save long stretches of apple, plum 
and peach trees in center islands 
which range up to 600 feet in width. 
One stretch of orchards extends for 
nine miles and includes over two 
thousand fruit trees. 

At Telegraph Hill Park, near 
Milepost 117, some five thousand 
lilies and iris have been planted in 
one of the nine verdant picnic areas 
along the route. Through congested 
Irvington, East Orange and Bloom- 
field alone, about seven and one-half 
miles have been landscaped with four 
thousand flowering trees and over 
7,200 shrubs and vines—which en- 
hance the longevity and well-being 
of the motorist as well as of the high- 
way. For such work, $5 million was 
provided in the original construction 
budget, or about 1.6 per cent of the 
total cost of the road. A single item 
involved was the replacement of over 
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seven and one-half million square 
yards of top soil. 

Is this a prudent use of our high- 
way dollars? “Absolutely essential,” 
says Oliver A. Deakin, parkway and 
landscape engineer of the New Jersey 
State Highway Department. “Modern 
highways cost about two million 
dollars a mile outside of urban areas. 
Unless 1% to 3 per cent of that 
money is invested in intelligent land- 
scape development, your fine road 
will be wrecked in short order by 
soil erosion and storm runoff. Also, 
the financial stability of adjoining 
high-value properties will be seriously 
impaired.” 

* 

In a number of states, highway 
medians are planted with flowering 
bushes which not only will hold the 
soil but also will grow tall enough 
to screen out the blinding headlights 
of oncoming cars. Their inherent 
beauty is a bonus. California and 
Texas have planted lovely glare 
barriers of oleanders; some of the 
Los Angeles freeways, which have 
very narrow medians, use pyracantha 
(red berry) as headlight buffers. 
And numerous other states employ 
their native plant materials for the 
same dual purpose. 

A natural corollary of this tech- 
nique is to choose bushes tough 
enough to serve also as vehicle bar- 
riers yet resilient enough to reduce 
injury to the car and its occupants. 
Ten years ago tests in New Hamp- 
shire by Andrew J. White, director 
of Motor Vehicle Research, showed 
that full-grown multiflora rose bushes 
could stop a car going 50 miles per 
hour more quickly and with less risk 
than a crack driver could by apply- 
ing the brakes. The tough tangle of 
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branches absorbed shock like a giant 
rubber sponge. 

After tests last October on Con- 
necticut’s Wilbur Cross Highway, 
Howard S. Ives, commissioner of the 
State Highway Department, immedi- 
ately established a thick planting of 
150,000 three- to four-foot rose- 
bushes in a double row on each side 
of the median ditch along Route 15, 
north of Hartford, where the cross- 
over collisions have been a far too 
frequent hazard. 

Much work is being done with 
these natural barriers in other states, 
notably North Carolina, Maryland, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Ohio. At a cost of around 60 cents 
per linear foot, suitable plant ma- 
terial is much more economical than 
steel guard rail at $4.50 to $5.50 a 
linear foot. 

The Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment has adopted the idea of erect- 
ing a mound of earth in the center 
island, where space permits, planted 
with shrubs. 

Other plants are proving valuable 
for this purpose, California privet, 
inkberry, mountain laurel, bayberry, 
the setigera rose among them. Ore- 
gon’s Baldock Freeway, for example, 
has planted a 24-mile stretch with 
multiflora interspersed with privet 
and other native shrubs. Thus does 
the landscape engineer combat head- 
light glare as well as the dreaded 
head-on collision which now ac- 
counts for 25 per cent of our non- 
pedestrian traffic deaths. 

The fencing of the superhigh- 
way right of way as a safety measure 
is also susceptible to functional plant- 
ing. For generations farmers have 
utilized “living fences” around pas- 
ture land and farm yards. Today, 
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highway landscape engineers are 
doing the same thing. On many 
limited access roads pedestrians are 
still being killed, even though they 
may have to climb one or more fences 
to achieve this immortality. Far 
more common is the hazard of stray- 
ing animals. From the humane stand- 
point, the number of dogs and small 
wild animals killed on our fast roads 
is appalling. From the human stand- 
point each one of these incidents is 
a potential accident. In open coun- 
try the deer hazard alone is much 
more serious than is generally real- 
ized. The New York Thruway an- 
nually records over 600 such acci- 
dents—in which damage to cars 
averages over $300! 

Another vital function of highway 
landscaping is noise abatement in 
residential areas. Wilbur H. Simon- 
son, chief of the roadside branch, 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, and 
pioneer in this field, has found that 
a busy road’s noise annoyance can 
be considerably reduced for residents 
of adjoining properties by buffer 
plantings. Some of the earliest ex- 
amples of how effectively landscap- 
ing can muffle traffic noise are New 
York’s Westchester and Long Island 
Parkways. A more recent model is 
the Connecticut Turnpike, on which 
noise abatement was a major factor 
in over-all planning. 

Chicago’s Edens Expressway is 
another prime demonstration. Resi- 
dents along the proposed right of 
way were greatly upset over the 
prospects of traffic din. But buffer 
plantings were put in and today 
most of the householders say they 
like living along the expressway “be- 
cause it is like a park.” Indeed, 
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much of the new housing there has 
been built since the route was com- 
pleted. 

Functional planting with shrubs 
not only simplifies maintenance; it 
also cuts maintenance costs substan- 
tially. Modern superhighways have 
about three acres of roadside for 
every one of pavement and if they’re 
all in sod the mowing alone can run 
as high as $300 a mile each year. 
Hence engineers have come to feel 
that in humid regions not over 25 
per cent of the highway landscape 
area should be in turf. 

“To eliminate great grass areas 
we’re planting millions of seedlings 
of Virginia creeper, bayberry, bitter- 
sweet and weeping forsythia. Thou- 
sands of tons of mulch will be used,” 
says Joseph L. Beasley, highway 
landscape supervisor of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public 
Works. “But the program will pay 
for itself in ten years by reduction 
in the costs of maintenance. In 
mowing alone it will reduce costs by 
at least $150 a mile. It will also pay 
large dividends in water conserva- 
tion projects of the future.” 

Snow removal is even more costly 
than mowing in northern states. The 
Ohio Turnpike figures on roughly 
$4,500 per storm, exclusive of sand- 
ing and salting. The New York 
Thruway spent $2,461,000 one year. 
Living snow fences can lessen such 
burdens. 

Minnesota began planting perma- 
nent snow fences in 1939. Using 
six- to eight-inch conifer seedlings, 
three men on a tractor-hauled plant- 
ing machine planted as many as 
ten thousand a day. Since then 
some fifteen million of these have 
been established along six hundred 
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miles of state roads. They grow to 
effective snow fences in three to five 
years, reach a height of twelve to 
fifteen feet in around ten years. The 
Minnesota Department of Highways 
reports that this project has elimi- 
nated an annual outlay of $323,658 
for the erection and removal of the 
unsightly slat-type snow fences form- 
erly used. 

Michigan reports saving up to 
$476 a mile in winter maintenance 
in the same manner. Wisconsin 
farmers have found that the concen- 
tration of snow on the leeward side 
of a snow trap increases hay and 
grain yields. 

Since the drowsy car driver rates 
as one of the main causes of acci- 
dents, the newest demand on func- 
tional landscaping is to reduce the 
monotony of the fast road. Engi- 
neers now design a highway to take 
maximum advantage of the scenic 
features of the terrain itself. “It is 
just as cheap, or cheaper, to use the 
advantages nature has given,” former 
Federal Highway Administrator 
Bertram D. Tallamy has said. “In 
many cases it costs no more to send 
one lane of the highway around one 
side of a hill and the other around 
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the other side, or to have the road 
divide around a clump of trees.” But 
when routes lack these natural ad- 
vantages, the designers have to com- 
pensate with landscaping to help 
keep drivers awake. 


Florida, a state as flat as your 
hand with no natural variety of 
terrain, has done this on her Sun- 
shine State Parkway. As soon as the 
soil became stabilized after construc- 
tion, the Florida State Turnpike 
Authority began to “plant out” the 
inherent monotony of the route. In 
another five years the 110-mile route 
will be lined with blooming trees of 
mixed varieties so there will be 
flowers twelve months of the year 
and the motorist will never be out 
of sight of flowering trees. This is 
the enlightened way to engineer the 
“complete highway.” 


Washington State’s highway direc- 
tor, William A. Bugge, has said, 
“We cannot go on endlessly building 
new highways to replace obsolete 
ones. From this point on, we shall 
have to live with what we build. And 
no highway, no matter how utilitar- 
ian, should be tolerated if it is a scar 
on the face of the land and a wound 
in the side of the community.” 
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Seek Transit Solution 


Experiment in Washington, D. C., area may prove 
a model for action in other metropolitan regions. 


By HOWARD N. MANTEL* 


ETROPOLITAN Washington, 

D. C., has taken several im- 
portant steps in developing a com- 
prehensive regional transportation 
program. Fulfillment of this program 
depends on the ability of govern- 
mental leadership to harness the fis- 
cal, technical and administrative 
machinery of the region in an imagi- 
native cooperative effort. This re- 
quires a major stimulation and sus- 
tained interest of the region’s citizens. 
Citizen participation will probably be 
the key to success or failure. 

If this effort is successful, the 
continued growth of the region will 
be greatly facilitated by its trans- 
portation network. This network 
would provide a rational balance be- 
tween transportation facilities orien- 
ted to the private automobile and 
facilities oriented to mass transit. 
The network would relate to a sensi- 
ble land use pattern while meeting 
circulation needs of the region. 

If the effort fails, or drifts along at 
a tortoise-like pace, the region will 
face a series of transit crises and in- 
adequacies, matched in fury and 
extent by the agony of an over-con- 


* Mr. Mantel, a member of the staff 
of the Institute of Public Administration, 
was formerly assistant director of the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund of 
Columbia University. He is an attorney 
and a member of the Bars of New York 
State and the United States Supreme 
Court. Mr. Mantel is presently complet- 
ing a report for a federal agency on inter- 
governmental responsibilities for urban 
mass transportation. 


gested highway network. The jour- 
ney to work will become increasingly 
expensive and time-consuming. It 
will involve a commitment to park- 
ing facilities of a substantial portion 
of downtown Washington. Pleasure 
driving will simply not be worth the 
effort. A situation of this dimension 
could have serious repercussions on 
the operations of the region’s prin- 
cipal business, the government of the 
United States, as well as on local 
industry and services. 

There is, however, much reason 
for optimism. The Washington Met- 
ropolitan Regional Conference has 
been established to enable the 
region’s governmental leadership to 
work in a harmonious pattern of co- 
operation. A mass_ transportation 
survey has been completed which 
sets the stage for implementation of 
an ambitious program. Congress has 
created the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency to move ahead in 
planning and operations.’ And Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia have created the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission. The commission will provide 
unified regulation of existing private 
mass transit carriers. 

In 1957 a permanent forum was 
created within which the region’s 
governmental leadership could co- 
operate in solving common problems 
—water pollution, sewage, recrea- 


1 Public Law 86-669, July 14, 1960 
(74 Stat. 537). 
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tion, police communications and 
transportation. The Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference 
has no legal status per se, but it is 
supported by official budgetary al- 
lowances of the participating govern- 
ments. Included are the two states, 
six counties in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, the Virginia cities of Alexan- 
dria and Falls Church and the 
District government. Congress is rep- 
resented through members of the 
House and Senate Committees on the 
District of Columbia. Staff service 
is provided by way of an appointed 
executive secretary. 
* 

The conference has a committee 
on transportation whose members 
were instrumental in gaining accept- 
ance of the legislation creating 


the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission and the National 
Capital Transportation Agency. The 


conference has been successful in 
gaining uniformity of taxicab rates 
of intraregional trips. In time it will 
probably assume more substantive 
assignments. 

The mass transportation survey 
was authorized by Congress in 1955 
and carried out as a joint venture 
of the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council. Out- 
side experts aided in the study, 
including DeLeuw, Cather and Com- 
pany, Wilbur Smith and Associates, 
and the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Additional guidance was 
furnished by a joint steering com- 
mittee and an expert advisory group. 
Federal, regional and state agencies 
also contributed to the final docu- 
ment. On July 10, 1959, President 
Eisenhower transmitted to the Con- 
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gress the report of the mass trans- 
portation survey and directed “the 
various government agencies to make 
a detailed study of the mass trans- 
portation survey report and the 
planning commission and council’s 
recommendations.” 

This survey report proposed crea- 
tion of a transportation system for 
the national capital region consisting 
of the following: 


1. A network of freeways on 
which people can travel quickly 
between any two parts of the re- 
gion, even at the hours when traf- 
fic is heaviest. 

2. A new kind of fast, com- 
fortable public transit service be- 
tween the suburbs and downtown 
Washington. This transit service 
will take two forms: 


(a) Modern express buses on 
eight of the routes that 
lead to downtown, travel- 
ing on freeways at high 
speeds and making a lim- 
ited number of stops until 
they reach the downtown 
street system. 

Modern rail transit service 
on four heavily traveled 
routes. The rail lines will 
be located in subways in 
the inner areas of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and else- 
where will be in the me- 
dian strips of freeways or 
on their own rights of way. 


3. Arterial streets and high- 
ways extensively improved to 
carry automotive traffic not served 
by the freeways. 

4. Expanded and improved lo- 
cal transit service on arterial and 
local streets, to carry passengers 
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not served by the new bus and 
rail routes.” 


This program, when implemented, 
will service the region’s needs as its 
population reaches an expected level 
of three million in 1980. The 1960 
population was nearly two million, 
representing an increase of more 
than 34 per cent in the past decade. 

During November 1959 a joint 
committee of the Congress on Wash- 
ington metropolitan programs held 
hearings on the mass transportation 
survey. These hearings included 
testimony from agencies of govern- 
ment, from universities, research 
firms, civic groups and from repre- 
sentatives of private ownership mass 
transit firms. 

* * 

Two interrelated facts became ob- 
vious: first, that the plan presented 
in the mass transportation survey 
could serve as the basis for moving 
ahead on a regional transportation 
network; second, that some kind of 
organizational structure was needed 
at an early date. 

The mass transportation survey 
contained three specific recommen- 
dations regarding organization: 

First, it urged that Congress ap- 
prove the then pending interstate 
compact to create the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion. This body replaces divided 
regulation by the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, Maryland 
Public Service Commission, District 
of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It encourages 


2 Transportation Plan National Capital 


U. S. National Capital Planning 
Washington, D. C., 1959, 


Region. 
Commission, 
page 1. 
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through routes and joint fares. The 
commission issues certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for 
all persons engaging in transporta- 
tion subject to the commission’s jur- 
isdiction. It has power to require 
carriers to extend existing service or 
provide additional service over addi- 
tional routes, regulate fares allowing 
a minimum return of 6% per cent, 
prescribe rates for most taxicab 
transportation within different parts 
of the Washington area and conduct 
studies of traffic in the area by way 
of a traffic and highway board. 

The compact received the ap- 
proval of the Virginia and Maryland 
legislatures in 1958 and 1959 respec- 
tively. Congressional consent was 
granted during the 1960 session and 
was approved by President Eisen- 
hower (Public Law 86-794). While 
the compact’s purpose is limited to 
improvement of existing private 
mass transit, it may ease the transi- 
tion to the ambitious public trans- 
portation network envisaged in the 
mass transportation survey. 

The survey’s second recommenda- 
tion regarding organization proposed 
that Congress should create a tem- 
porary public corporation “to com- 
plement the efforts of the regulatory 
agency. The corporation should be 
empowered to acquire rights of way 
and construct express transit facili- 
ties (acquisition and construction in 
Maryland and Virginia to be subject 
to approval of those states), to oper- 
ate them or provide for their opera- 
tion by private firms, to finance its 
operations from transit revenues and 
from federal contributions, to review 
highway plans as they may affect 
transit facilities and consult. with 
highway agencies upon those plans, 
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and to assist the highway agencies in 
overcoming any deficit in funds.” 

From this recommendation there 
emerged the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1960. This created 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency. While not a public corpora- 
tion in the sense envisaged in the 
mass transportation survey’s report, 
the agency is designed to accomplish 
the same basic purpose. The act 
provides that the agency will operate 
“subject to the direction and super- 
vision of the president, or the head 
of such department or agency as he 
may designate.” An administrator, 
appointed by the president with 
Senate consent, heads the agency and 
policy guidance is furnished by a 
five-member advisory board. 

* 

The agency is to prepare a transit 
development program consisting of 
plans “indicating the general loca- 
tion of facilities in which the agency 
will participate for the transporta- 
tion of persons within the national 
capital region, a timetable for the 
provisions of such facilities and com- 
prehensive financial reports includ- 
ing costs, revenues and benefits. The 
transit development program may 
indicate: (1) The routes of surface, 
subsurface and elevated carriers, in- 
cluding bus and other motor vehicle 
carriers, rail carriers, waterborne 
carriers, air carriers and other car- 
riers; (2) the location and extent of 
terminals, stations, platforms, motor 
vehicle parking facilities for transit 
users, extra wide median strips and 
other rights of ways . . . and other 
necessary facilities relating to the 
transportation of persons.” 

To provide continuity with the 
mass transportation survey, the act 
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provides that the program will, “to 
the extent practicable, conform to 
the general plan for the development 
of the national capital region and to 
the comprehensive plan for the na- 
tional capital within the meaning of 
. . . the National Capital Planning 
Act of 1952 . . . except as may be 
determined by the President.” 

The act also directs that consider- 
ation be given to expanded use of 
existing facilities and services, early 
development of a subway from 
Union Station to the principal em- 
ployment centers in the District of 
Columbia and its immediate en- 
virons, and development of express 
transit lines in conjunction with ma- 
jor highways and bridges. The pro- 
gram is to be submitted to various 
official agencies, private transit 
groups, planning organizations and 
the Commission of Fine Arts for re- 
view and comment, as well as to the 
governors of Maryland and Virginia 
for approval of location of facilities 
and timetable of construction within 
the respective states. In addition, 
express authorizing legislation by 
Congress is a required prerequisite 
for implementing the program. 

The agency is to submit to the 
President no later than November 1, 
1962, recommendations for “organ- 
ization and financial arrangements 
for transportation in the national 
capital region.” The act requires the 
agency to consider in this respect a 
federal corporation, an_ interstate 
compact agency, or a permanent 
National Capital Transportation 
Agency. Thus the agency itself 
could continue for a short period as 
the penultimate body or it could be 
built up as the region’s permanent 
transportation instrumentality. 
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The act empowers the agency to 
undertake construction or acquisi- 
tion of transportation facilities, once 
authorized by Congress and the two 
governors. It also provides for nego- 
tiation among the three jurisdictions 
of an interstate compact which 


would create a permanent transpor- 
tation agency. This interstate agen- 
cy might be given broad powers of 
consultation, planning and opera- 
tion, not necessarily limited to trans- 
portation. 


* * 


A proposal for an interstate com- 
pact agency as the permanent organ- 
ization for developing the region’s 
transportation constituted the third 
recommendation on _ organization 
contained in the mass transportation 
survey. The survey recommended 
that such an agency replace the pro- 
posed public corporation and the 
transit regulatory commission. 

Further, the survey report pro- 
posed that this new proprietary 
agency “should have power to con- 
struct and own transit facilities, to 
operate them or provide for their 
operation by private firms, to review 
and consult upon highway construc- 
tion plans as they may affect transit 
facilities, to assist the highway agen- 
cies in overcoming any deficit in 
funds and to regulate and coordinate 
any private firms engaged in transit 
service. This new agency should be 
empowered to obtain funds by bor- 
rowing and by exercising limited 
taxing powers as well as from transit 
fares.” 

In designing a permanent trans- 
portation system for the region, the 
most difficult problem relates not to 
administration ‘but to financing. 
Merely creating the body politic or 
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corporate will not do the trick. 
There must be acceptance of a spe- 
cific mode of financing which is 
politically possible, economically 
feasible and legally permissible un- 
der the Virginia, Maryland and fed- 
eral constitutions.® 

Congress has expressed its intent 
on this question. Recommendations 
on organization and financing, to be 
prepared by the transportation agen- 
cy for Congress, are to “provide as 
far as possible for the payment of 
all costs by persons using or benefit- 
ing from regional transportation facil- 
ities and services, and shall provide 
for the equitable sharing of any re- 
maining costs among the federal, 
state and local governments.”* 

Financing comes from one or more 
basic sources: those persons using 
the transportation facilities can bear 
the full brunt on a pay-as-you-go 
basis; or the region’s residents can 
be taxed, or taxpayers of the states 
involved or the nation as a whole 
can be expected to bear all or part 
of the cost. It is likely that most of 
the money will come from the region 
but there is room for flexibility. 

User charges and other operating 
revenues (advertising revenues, rent- 
als, concessions, etc.) probably could 
cover most operating expenses and 
they might pay some capital costs. 
A system which is_ bus-oriented 
might be financed wholly from an- 


3 Some of the state constitutional prob- 
lems which may arise if the program en- 
visages an interstate agency with taxing 
powers are discussed in “A Transportation 
Program for the National Capital Re- 
gion,” by Luther Gulick and Howard N. 
Mantel, Municipal Law Service Letter, 
June 1960, pages 3-6. 

4 Sec. 204(g), National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 541). 
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ticipated operating revenues (per- 
haps with governmental loans to get 
started). But any rail-oriented sys- 
tem probably could not be supported 
wholly by operating revenues nor is 
it likely that user charges can be ex- 
pected to finance highway construc- 
tion. 

The federal government, as prin- 
cipal employer of the region, can be 
expected to make some contribution, 
but Congress probably would not 
agree to single out the national cap- 
ital region for full subsidization of a 
transportation network. Statewide 
taxation to subsidize the region’s 
transportation in Virginia and Mary- 
land is unlikely in any substantial 
amount even though it could be 
argued that statewide interests are 
at stake. 

* * * 

Thus, regional contributions ap- 
pear to be the most likely major 
source of financing any deficit. This 
can be done through taxation of the 
region’s residents by existing gov- 
ernmental units—which in turn, un- 
der contract, would contribute the 
proceeds to the transportation effort. 
Taxation here might include income, 
sales, property or other general rev- 
enue-producing methods; or it might 
involve a special license fee on motor 
vehicle ownership in the region or a 
regional motor fuel tax. 

Another possible method is to 
grant to the permanent transporta- 
tion agency direct powers of taxa- 
tion. This is quite unusual but might 
be worked out as the most practica- 
ble means of dealing with a regional 
problem on a regional basis. In any 
event, the financial scheme to be 
developed is tough and it is the guts 
of the entire problem. 
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Notwithstanding the progress 
which has been made thus far, the 
fact is that the basic issues of financ- 
ing, organization, type of program 
and land use pattern of development 
are yet to be resolved. Halfway 
measures will be proposed and of- 
fered up as the most politically feas- 
ible. Indeed, compromises are to be 
expected and accepted. But com- 
promise must relate to the broader 
effort. Civic and governmental lead- 
ership of the region—and the com- 
munity itself—should become aware 
of the fact that transportation is a 
regional problem and requires bold, 
imaginative and, inevitably, expen- 
sive answers. But the expense ulti- 
mately will be far greater if the pro- 
gram lags. 

Community interest and govern- 
mental leadership must be sustained. 
The various agencies which have 
been created should get to work. 
Using a building block approach, it 
is possible to combine prompt action 
even on an ad hoc basis with a long- 
range solution. It is not necessary 
to hold back on urgently needed 
projects in order to gain the fullest 
measure of ultimate progress. Lim- 
ited express bus service can be start- 
ed, extra wide median strips can be 
reserved on new highway rights of 
way and a start should be made 
promptly on planning for and nego- 
tiating of a permanent transporta- 
tion organization. In short, there is 
much on the griddle that need not 
await the final solution. 

This experiment in the Washing- 
ton area could well prove a model 
for action elsewhere. As the nation’s 
political headquarters and as a ma- 
jor international center, the area’s 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Mood of the People 


New York City Code of Ethics reflects desire for 
serious, mature standards of public conduct. 


By S. STANLEY KREUTZER* 


Gpick your own rut, because 
you are going to be in it for 
eighteen miles,” read the sign in 
rural Texas many years ago. Gov- 
ernments like roads have a way of 
“getting set” and changing an es- 
tablished course is not easy. 

In a series of four steps, the gov- 
ernment of New York City did 
change the established order when 
a study conducted by a select com- 
mittee of the city council recom- 
mended: 

1. Adoption of a code of ethics; 

2. Creation of a Board of Ethics 
to render advisory opinions to city 
officials ; 

3. A two-year prohibition on the 
part of former city officials from ap- 
pearing before city agencies on be- 
half of private interests in matters 
which they handled or in which they 
participated while holding public 
office ; 

4. Amendment of Section 886 of 
the city charter by the state legis- 
lature. 

The author was appointed counsel 
to the city council to make this study 


* Mr. Kreutzer, a practicing attorney, is 
counsel to the Board of Ethics of the City 
of New York and was counsel to the 
Committee on Standards and Ethics of 
the City Council which formulated the 
New York City Code of Ethics. In 1958- 
59 he was counsel to the New York State 
legislature’s Joint Legislative Committee 
on Practices and Procedures and drafted 
the report on payroll practices, and has 
acted in similar capacities for other state 
and local inquiries. 


on March 21, 1957. The recom- 
mended program of legislation was 
adopted in full in 1959." It embodied 
the latest approach towards a new 
municipal frontier and established a 
new trend in solving bedeviling con- 
flict of interest questions. 

When this project was undertaken 
municipal, state and federal history 
was full of scandals and studies with 
respect to ethics. But the record was 
consistent and unbroken—no ade- 
quate code of ethics had ever been 
adopted. 

One hundred and eighty years ago 
our cities were concerned with their 
geographical frontiers. Eighty years 
ago municipalities were concerned 
with their fiscal frontiers. The new 
frontiers for municipalities are the 
ethical frontiers. While I know of no 
Hooper rating or Gallup poll of pub- 
lic opinion on codes of ethics, it is 
my belief that a good code reflects 
the mood of the people. 

Why? Because Americans are 
striving toward more serious and 
mature standards of achievement in 


1 The Report of the New York City 
Council’s Committee on Standards and 
Ethics was completed February 3, 1959. 
Public hearings were held and final 
recommendations for legislative action 
were submitted to the state legislature. 
On April 20, 1959, Section 886 of the city 
charter became law after enactment by 
the legislature and approval by the gov- 
ernor. On September 3, 1959, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner signed Local Laws Nos. 73, 
74, and 75, putting the recommendations 
into effect, after unanimous approval by 
the board of estimate and city council. 
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governments. We are more “hep” as 
the saying goes. The mood of the 
people appears to reflect a general 
feeling that our laws and traditional 
concepts of government need an ethi- 
cal lift if we are to insure a high 
rating of confidence in public officials. 

There are many statutes affecting 
bribery and the corrupt use or 
threatened use of influence in public 
office; a variety of other prohibitions 
against certain actions by public of- 
ficials are also in our laws. But there 
have been many areas of improper 
conduct which have not been reached 
by existing statutes. As a result im- 
proper actions have had to be 
condoned on occasion. Since these 
laws usually refer to violations as 
criminal in nature, many actions con- 
sidered to be against the public in- 
terest have not been prosecuted be- 
cause the commission of a crime 


could not be proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 


* * 

With the enactment of the Code 
of Ethics the city council thought to 
reach those situations and establish 
in law the basic precepts of the pub- 
lic welfare. A majority of these pre- 
cepts necessarily deal with conflict of 
interest—requirements of disclosure 
of direct or indirect private interests 
by public officials and prohibition of 
investments by public officers in con- 
flict with their official duties, and 
so on. 

The program adopted by New 
York City provides as follows: 

Under the Code of Ethics no 
councilman or other city employee: 

1. Shall engage in any business 
or transaction or shall have a finan- 
cial or other private interest which 
conflicts with his official duties. 
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2. Shall represent private in- 
terests before any city agency or 
authority. Persons who serve with- 
out compensation shall not appear 
directly or indirectly on behalf of 
private interests before the agency 
in which they serve, or before any 
agency of the city affecting matters 
involving their agency. 

3. Shall represent private in- 
terests before the courts in actions 
or proceedings against the interest 
of the city in any litigation to which 
the city or a public authority is a 


party. 


Copies of the New York City 
Code of Ethics may be secured 
from S. Stanley Kreutzer, 
Board of Ethics, City Hall, 
New York 7. 


4. A councilman who has a direct 
or indirect financial or other private 
interest in proposed legislation must 
publicly disclose on the official rec- 
ords of the council the nature and 
extent of such interest. 

5. Officers and employees of the 
city who participate in discussions 
before or give official opinions to the 
council, the board of estimate or the 
mayor must publicly disclose the 
nature and extent of their interest. 

6. Public officials are forbidden 
to accept gifts from anyone interested 
directly or indirectly in business 
dealings with the city. This includes 
a service, loan, thing or promise or 
any other form. 

7. It is forbidden to disclose 
confidential information concerning 
the property, government or affairs 
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of the city or to use such informa- 
tion to advance personal or other 
private interests. 

8. Investments in conflict with 
official duties are forbidden. 

9. Employment incompatible with 
the proper discharge of official duties 
is forbidden. 

10. Discussion, negotiation or 
solicitation of future employment by 
any city official with any private con- 
cern that has business before his 
agency is forbidden. 

A violation of any of these provi- 
sions is cause for fine, suspension or 


removal from public office. 
* * 


A Board of Ethics was created to 
render advisory opinions to officers 
and employees of the city concern- 
ing the Code of Ethics. 

Appearances before city agencies 
of former officers or employees with- 
in two years after termination of 
public employment is forbidden on 
matters in which the city employee 
personally participated, or which 
were under his active consideration, 
or concerning which knowledge or 
information was made available to 
him during his city service. 

In addition to these laws, Section 
886 of the New York City Charter 
was amended by the state legisla- 
ture with respect to conflict of in- 
terest. This section is the one under 
which the borough president of Man- 
hattan was recently convicted and 
ousted from office. It is a criminal 
section and violations committed in- 
tentionally may result in criminal 
punishment besides forfeiture of 
public position. In addition, the 
comptroller may declare void any 
contract, work, business, sale or 
transaction affected. 
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Violations of Section 886 are pun- 
ishable by fine, suspension or removal 
from office. 

There are two relevant provisions 
to this section: 

1. Councilmen and employees of 
the city are forbidden to: (a) Be- 
come interested directly or indirectly 
in business dealings with the city; 
(b) act as attorney, agent, broker or 
employee for firms or corporations 
interested in business dealings with 
the city; (c) accept gifts, no matter 
in what form, from corporations do- 
ing business with the city; (d) rep- 
resent private interests before any 
city agency; (e) appear as attorney 
or counsel or give opinion evidence 
against the interest of the city. 

2. This section defines business 
dealings with the city as any con- 
tract, work or business, or acquisi- 
tion of property, in which the city 
pays or receives compensation. It 
includes the purchase, lease, rental or 
letting of a grant, license or permit 
in connection with real or other 
property. 

The Board of Ethics consists of 
five members: Joseph M. Callahan, 
chairman, former Appellate Division 
justice; Cloyd Laporte, former presi- 
dent of New York State Bar Associa- 
tion; Edwin L. Weisl, Sr., member 
of the Appellate Division Character 
Committee; Charles H. Tenney, 
New York City corporation counsel; 
Dr. Theodore Lang, New York City 
personal director and chairman of 
Civil Service Commission. 

Many and interesting problems 
have been submitted to the Board 
of Ethics for opinions. Some have 
come from heads of departments and 
commissioners, others from employees 
and prospective employees, and still 
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others from the mayor. All commu- 
nications are considered confidential. 

Here is a sampling of the scope 
and variety of the matters in which 
opinions have been requested. 

The commissioner of welfare asked 
whether owners of real estate who 
were staff members of his depart- 
ment could rent to recipients of pub- 
lic assistance without violating the 
Code of Ethics. 

Would members of the Real Estate 
Advisory Commission—who advise 
the commissioner of real estate and 
hold an unpaid statutory office— 
violate the Code of Ethics if their 
firms appraised properties for the 
New York City Housing Authority 
or the Slum Clearance Commission? 
Could they act in a private capacity 
and bid on behalf of clients at public 
auctions of city property? Are they 
or their firms permitted to manage 
real estate in which the city is a 
possible lessee, etc.? 

* * 

A prospective appointee to a paid 
position wanted to know whether 
as a lawyer he could complete litiga- 
tion, pending for many years against 
the city, after his appointment to 
public office. In still another instance 
a department head and an employee 
both asked for an opinion as to 
whether a private chemical labora- 
tory, owned for many years by the 
city employee’s wife (a graduate 
chemist), could provide chemical 
analyses of waste and sludge for 
private clients. Such analyses were 
for submission to the city depart- 
ment in which her husband held an 
important position and which is con- 
cerned with the very same subject 
matter. 

Employees are generally forbidden 
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to purchase real estate from the city. 
In this connection an unusual ques- 
tion asked whether a city employee 
could purchase from the city at pub- 
lic auction a house in which he re- 
sided, and which had been owned by 
his wife’s family for 84 years before 
it was forfeited to the city for failure 
to pay taxes. 

Then there was the case of a city 
employee who, with the approval of 
his commissioner, wanted to know 
whether he could engage in the sale 
of real estate outside the five coun- 
ties of New York City—on his own 
time, of course. In still another com- 
munication, an organization of mu- 
nicipal accountants posed a series of 
questions as to whether accountants 
employed by the city would be per- 
mitted to practice public accountancy 
after hours, whether city account- 
ants are permitted to be partners 
of accounting firms and whether they 
could prepare sales tax and other tax 
returns for private firms—which re- 
turns are required to be filed with 
the city of New York. 

\n employee sought an opinion as 
to whether he could work for another 
city department after his regular 
working hours; another asked 
whether he could purchase stocks, 
such as American Telephone and 
Telegraph, General Electric, etc.— 
would his employment with the city 
affect his right to do so, since the 
city has many important business 
negotiations with these corporations. 

Retired employees asked whether 
they could purchase land from the 
city, city architects asked whether 
they are permitted to work for con- 
cerns outside New York City, and 
city engineers in the board of edu- 

(Continued on page 286) 
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News in Review 


City, State and Nation 


H. M. Olmsted, Editor 


Michigan 
Calls ‘Con-Con’ 
51% of Voters Favor 


Constitution Revision 


MICHIGAN voters on April 3, 1961, 

approved the call of a constitutional 
convention by about 51 per cent out of 
the more than 1.15 million votes cast on 
the proposition. This call is a remark- 
able achievement, coming on top of a 
history of defeats.1 

In addition to the support of constitu- 
tional revision by the League of Women 
Voters of Michigan, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and Citizens for Michigan, 
there was strong reporting by newspapers, 
radio and TV. Leadership was thereby 
given to a state already undergoing a 
self-appraisal. 

A constitutional amendment adopted in 
November 1960 made it possible for a 
convention to be called by a majority of 
those voting on the question instead of 
a majority of all voting in the election 
as a whole. Now that the affirmative 
answer is in, 144 delegates will, under 
the terms of the same amendment, be 
elected—34 from state senatorial districts 
and 110 from house districts. The “gate- 
way” amendment of 1960 facilitated 
“Con-Con” by cutting down the basis of 
the majority required and by establish- 
ing a new system of apportionment for 
the election of delegates. 

The 1961 session of the Michigan 
legislature, on the same day as the refer- 
endum, gave effect to a new law putting 
into immediate operation the machinery 
for the election of the delegates. Candi- 
dates seeking to run must file nominating 
petitions by June 6, 1961. Partisan pri- 


1 See also page 236, this issue. 


maries for their nomination will take 
place on July 25, 1961, and the general 
election of delegates is scheduled for 
September 12 following. 

Actual assemblage of the convention 
is fixed for October 3, 1961, in Lansing 
under the terms of the November consti- 
tutional amendment. For the remunera- 
tion of the delegates, provisions of a 
Public Act of 1958 stand. Each receives 
$1,000 a month up to a maximum of 
$7,500, plus limited travel expenses be- 
tween home and Lansing each month. 

Since no limitations were set as to 
subject-matter in the convention call, 
the delegates will be free to consider 
the entire state constitution in recom- 
mending revisions. The quorum necessary 
for the transaction of their business con- 
sists of a majority of the delegates. They 
will choose their own officers, determine 
their rules of procedure, and judge the 
qualifications and elections of convention 
members. In order that any proposed 
constitution or amendment to it which 
results from the body’s deliberations may 
be submitted to the voters, a majority 
of all the delegates must give their assent. 

The most likely date for the submis- 
sion to the voters of the convention's 
work is November 1962, under the 
schedule set up by the 1960 amendment. 
Final approval of a new or revised con- 
stitution or amendments rests upon a 
majority vote of the qualified electors 
voting thereon. 

Issues which may arise before the 
convention have already been outlined in 
a report to Governor John B. Swainson 
by a Constitutional Convention Planning 
Committee. This report, Constitutional 
Revision: The Arguments for and 
Against Certain Questions (35 pages) 
was published in March 1961. It lists 
more than a score of questions, among 
the most critical being: strengthening 
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the office of governor, shortening the long 
ballot, lengthening terms of executive 
and legislative officers, reapportioning the 
State Senate, modifying the system of 
electing Supreme Court justices, reduc- 
ing constitutional limitations on legis- 
lative control over fiscal policy, and 
establishing county home rule in a state 
which has had municipal home rule 
for five decades. 

Governor Swainson has appointed six 
special committees to study the state 
constitution and make recommendations 
to the constitutional convention. Sub- 
jects to be investigated include finance 
and taxation, the legislative, judicial and 
executive departments, local government 
and education. Committee members in- 
clude lawyers, educators, politicians and 
representatives of labor, business and 
other groups. 

The success of the call for Con-Con 
in 1961 contrasts with failure in 1958 and 
on three occasions before that. Michigan 
has had no _ constitutional convention 
since 1908. Reasons for the current suc- 
cess are several. Only a majority of those 
voting on the question was required. The 
call was backed by the Democratic party 
and the AFL-CIO. As the Democratic 
candidate for governor, John B. Swain- 
son did not support the “gateway” amend- 
ment adopted last fall. After his election 
Governor Swainson gave his support to 
the call of a convention in April. Al- 
though the Republican party did not of- 
ficially endorse Con-Con in 1961, the 
most recent Republican gubernatorial 
candidate, Paul D. Bagwell, campaigned 
for it. George Romney, as head of Citi- 
zens for Michigan, led a coordinating 
committee of twenty groups that were 
behind Con-Con. Sufficient strength 
emerged from such forces to offset the 
opposition of such rural groups as the 
Michigan Townships Association and the 
Farm Bureau and of various other state- 
wide organizations. 

The margin of victory was safe but 
not wide. A majority has now decided 
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that the Michigan constitution shall be 
re-examined and proposals for revision 
considered. There must now follow the 
nomination and election of delegates, the 
work of the convention itself, and a final 
vote by the people to approve or reject 
the convention’s proposals. The Michigan 
electorate will be busy. 


Artuur W. BroMace 


University of Michigan 


Massachusetts Legislature 
Acts on Constitution Changes 


At a joint session of the Senate and 
Assembly on March 29-30 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature acted on various 
proposals for constitutional amendments 
for the first or second time. 

Approved for the second time and 
passed on to the people for action at 
the 1962 general election was a proposal 
to permit the levying of a graduated in- 
come tax, which has been advocated by 
organized labor and the Democratic 
party but generally opposed by Republi- 
can legislators. 

Approved for the first time was a 
proposal for four-year terms for the 
governor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, attorney general, state treasurer 
and state auditor, starting with the 1966 
election. This avoids 1964 when a presi- 
dential election occurs. 

Also approved for the first time were 
amendments to require a two-thirds vote 
of the legislature to pledge the state’s 
credit, and to increase home rule by re- 
quiring prior approval of municipal gov- 
ernments involved before the legislature 
can act on bills affecting individual cities 
or towns. 

An effort to increase senators’ terms 
to four years failed, as did also a pro- 
posal to abolish the powerful Governor's 
Council. 

The legislature’s affirmative action on 
amendments was interpreted in some 
quarters as an effort to counteract public 
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pressure for a constitutional convention. 
One indication of popular feeling was a 
vote of 541 to 1 at the Andover town 
meeting on March 22 in favor of calling 
such a convention to modernize the state 
government. Andover transmitted its 
action to all other Massachusetts towns. 


N. Y. Legislature 
Makes Uneven Record 


At the end of a feverish last-week 
rush the 1961 New York State legisla- 
ture adjourned on the night of March 
25 after considering 8,837 bills. Prefiling 
of bills, which was designed to permit 
more leisurely consideration and was 
doubtless of benefit, did not prevent a 
hectic windup. Much of importance was 
accomplished, but a number of outstand- 
ing measures failed. Eight proposed con- 
stitutional amendments received second 
passage and will be voted on by the 
people in November. 

A particularly lamentable casualty was 
the Temporary State Commission on 
the Revision and Simplification of the 
Constitution, frequently called the Peck 
Commission after its distinguished chair- 
man, David W. Peck, former presiding 
justice of the Appellate Division of the 
state’s Supreme Court. This group, which 
has been making an exhaustive study of 
the state constitution with an expert staff 
and has issued two reports with recom- 
mendations,! was dropped by the Repub- 
lican-controlled 1961 legislature. The 
Democratic leader of the Senate, Joseph 
Zaretski, charges that the commission 
was abandoned because it had taken up 
the question of legislative reapportion- 
ment, which threatened rural Republican 
domination. He called for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to revive the com- 
mission, the killing of which has been 
characterized by the New York Times 
as “an act of unpardonable irresponsi- 
bility.” 


1 See the Revrew, February 1960, 
page 83, and April 1961, page 195. 
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Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller’s 
proposal for “scholar incentive” pay- 
ments to facilitate higher education 
created much controversy and resulted 
in adoption of a bill under which resi- 
dents attending an institution of higher 
learning in New York State can receive 
from $100 to $300 per year, depending 
on family income, in case the annual 
tuition charge is $200 or more. State 
“regents” scholarships were also increased 
from 7,100 to 17,000; they are restricted 
to persons who have lived in the state at 
least a year. The state university and 
the four New York City municipal col- 
leges, now consolidated into a city uni- 
versity, were authorized to institute tui- 
tion charges. 

Aid to the unemployed was given by 
authorizing the state to participate in the 
federal program extending maximum un- 
employment benefits from 26 to 39 weeks, 
and to institute a similar state program 
to be effective when the number of per- 
sons exhausting unemployment benefits 
reaches a certain level. Speed-up of high- 
way construction was authorized if Con- 
gress facilitates distribution of funds. 
Tighter restrictions were placed on wel- 
fare benefits, however, aimed at persons 
coming into the state to get on welfare 
rolls; a proposed minimum residency re- 
quirement was dropped. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Outstanding among the proposed 
amendments to be submitted to the people 
in November is a reorganization of the 
state judicial system. First passed by the 
1960 legislature,2 it represents a sub- 
stantial modification of prior proposals, 
including those of the Tweed Commis- 
sion, the League of Women Voters and 
the Judicial Conference. The principal 
changes from the present system would 
be in New York City, where the magis- 


2 See the Review, February 1959, page 
82 


3 See the Review, May 1960, page 250. 
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trates’, municipal and city courts would 
be consolidated into a new city-wide civil 
court with jurisdiction over suits involv- 
ing up to $10,000. The so-called Supreme 
Court, and the higher state courts, would 
remain. There would be a single city- 
wide criminal court, a family court and 
a surrogates’ court; the existing general 
sessions, special sessions, county and 
domestic relations courts would be 
abolished. The amendment would also 
enable counties or parts of counties to 
adopt district courts to replace existing 
justice of the peace, police justice and 
city courts by referendum. The state 
system would be supervised by an ad- 
ministrative board of the Judicial Con- 
ference. 

Another proposed amendment would 
limit the number of departments in the 
state’s executive branch to twenty, the 
legislature having power to designate 
them. 

Three proposed amendments would 
authorize bond issues, backed by state 
credit, with upper limits as follows: 
$500 million for the state dormitory (or 
college buildings) authority, to embrace 
construction of classroom buildings and 
other structures for private colleges and 
universities; $100 million for the Port 
of New York Authority, to purchase new 
cars for leasing to commuter railroads in 
the state; and $50 million for the pro- 
posed Industrial Development Authority, 
to finance new industries and expand ex- 
isting ones, especially in areas of high 
unemployment. 

The other proposed amendments are 
for the following purposes: 

To permit the legislature to submit two 
bond issues instead of only one at one 
election, 

To provide new suffrage qualifications 
and make changes as to registration for 
town and village elections, 

To permit the use of forest preserve 
land to straighten highways in Hamilton 
County, in the Adirondack area. 

The legislature approved for the first 
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time a proposed amendment that would 
eliminate the present ceilings of $50,000 
on the governor’s salary and of $20,000 
on the lieutenant governor’s. 

Legislative permission was also given 
to submit proposed amendments to the 
people in either the first or second gen- 
eral election after final passage of the 
legislature. 

Appropriations totaling more than $3 
million were voted for 38 joint commit- 
tees to study subjects ranging from 
excessive drinking to school financing. 
The largest was $225,000 for the joint 
legislative committee on reapportionment 
and the smallest was $5,000 for the joint 
legislative committee on the state em- 
ployees’ retirement system. A special ses- 
sion on reapportionment is expected this 
autumn. 


Kansas Continues Study 
Of Constitution Revision 


The Kansas Joint Commission on Con- 
stitution P.evision, appointed by Gover- 
nor George Docking in December 1957 
and continued under Governor John 
Anderson, Jr., held its final meeting on 
January 16, 1961, and, as requested by 
it, is being succeeded by a new commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Anderson. 
Dr. Walter E. Sandelius of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was chairman of the ex- 
piring commission and will hold the same 
office in the new one. 

In a final report! of the former com- 
mission three amendments were proposed, 
in addition to the home rule amendment 
which was approved by the electorate in 
November 1960. The three deal with the 
executive branch, the legislature and 
finance and taxation. 


1 Report of the Kansas Joint Commis- 
sion on Constitution Revision. Submitted 
to the Governor and the Legislature of 
the State of Kansas, January 16, 1961. 
(Copies may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the Kansas Legislative Council, 
Topeka. ) 
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The commission recommended the 
popular election of only three state of- 
ficers—the governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor, to be voted on jointly as a 
single choice, and the attorney general, 
instead of nine officers as now. Their 
terms would be increased from two years 
to four, beginning with the election of 
1966; the governor would be restricted 
to two successive terms. In case of death, 
impeachment, resignation or other dis- 
qualification of the governor, or in case 
of death or inability of the governor-elect 
to qualify, the lieutenant governor would 
become governor; succession to the lieu- 
tenant governorship would be left to the 
legislature. A comptroller general to be 
appointed by the legislature would re- 
place the elective auditor. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction would be 
appointed by the state board of educa- 
tion, which is appointed by the governor. 

An amended legislative article would 
place the House of Representatives on a 
basis of one member per county (elimi- 
nating the present additional twenty 
seats) but keep a population basis for 
the Senate. Actually there is great dis- 
parity in the latter body, one senator 
having nineteen times as many consti- 
tuents as another. Compulsory reappor- 
tionment would be provided through an 
apportionment board to consist of the 
governor, attorney general and auditor 
(or comptroller general if that office is 
created), with the right of mandamus 
for any interested party. 

The finance article would be amended 
to increase the restricted power of the 
legislature to classify property for taxa- 
tion by a general grant of “power to 
classify all property for the purposes of 
assessment and taxation, and to provide 
for a uniform and equal rate of assess- 
ment and taxation for each class created 
by it.” The state debt limit of $1 mil- 
lion, established a hundred years ago, 
would be raised to $10 million. 

The proposals were made broad in 
nature; the report states that “with 
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amendments of breadth it is possible to 
revise the constitution as a whole with- 
out the necessity of calling a constitu- 
tional convention, despite the limitation 
of three amendments to an election.” 


U. S, Attorney Attacks 
Unfair State Apportionment 


United States Solicitor General Archi- 
bald Cox has entered the Tennessee legis- 
lative apportionment case, now before the 
U. S. Supreme Court,! as amicus curiae. 
In his brief he contends that Colegrove 
v. Green, the outstanding federal case 
relied on by defenders of inequitable ap- 
portionments, has been outmoded by sub- 
sequent congressional and judicial actions 
and also is not applicable to malappor- 
tionment of state legislatures. In assail- 
ing the Tennessee situation he points out 
still greater disparities of representation 
in various other states, e.g., 75 to 1 in 
Florida, 136 to 1 in New Hampshire and 
676 to 1 in Vermont. The Tennessee dis- 
parity is given as 19 to 1. 


Maryland Court Upholds 
Unfair Representation 


The Circuit Court for Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, (O. Bowie Duckett, 
judge) on February 21 filed its adverse 
decision in the case of the Maryland 
Committee for Fair Representation, et 
al., v. J. Millard Tawes, Governor, et al. 
The committee had brought suit? for a 
declaratory judgment that the apportion- 
ment provisions of the Maryland consti- 
tution are in violation of the equal protec- 
tion clause of the fourteenth amendment 
to the federal constitution, and that citi- 
zens are deprived of their right to a 
constitutional convention, which was over- 


1 Baker v. Carr; see the Review, Sep- 
tember 1959, page 417; February 1960, 


page 87; September 1960, page 434; 
January 1961, page 28 


2 See the Review, February 1961, page 
74. 
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whelmingly voted for in 1950 but was 
never called by the legislature. 

The court opinion conceded that there 
is unfair distribution of representation 
in the Maryland legislature but declined 
to interfere with a “legislative matter.” 
It also mentioned that there is no Mary- 
land law that expressly provides for re- 
apportionment or revision of legislative 
representation. 

The decision is being appealed. 

Meanwhile Governor Tawes unsuccess- 
fully sought to induce the legislature to 
improve the situation somewhat through 
a reapportionment bill, none having been 
passed since 1940. 


Indiana Apportionment 
Held Unconstitutional 


In Indianapolis on March 17 Judge 
John Linder of the Marion County Su- 
perior Court ruled that the state legis- 
lature has violated the state and federal 
constitutions by not having reapportioned 
itself since 1921. The state constitution 
requires that legislative districts be re- 
apportioned every six years; this was not 
done in 1927 or subsequently. The judge 
declared that the legislature is powerless 
until it reapportions. 

The ruling is reported to have been in 
response to a petition for a declaratory 
judgment, filed three years ago by State 
Senator Nelson G. Grills. The state at- 
torney general was expected to appeal. 


Pennsylvania House 
Has Question Period 


The Pennsylvania House of Represent- 
atives has adopted a rule providing for 
a “question time” period similar to that 
in the British Parliament, according to 
State Government News. 

The rule provides that the House, upon 
motion made only by the majority leader 
and seconded only by the minority leader, 
may by majority vote resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole for “questions 
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and answers” relating exclusively to de- 
partmental legislation on the calendar. 
The questions must be in writing and 
signed by the members requesting the in- 
formation. 

The questions are sent to the Com- 
mittee on Rules for examination. When 
approved by the committee copies of the 
questions are forwarded to the heads of 
the departments affected, together with 
written requests that they appear before 
the committee of the whole to answer. 

Questions for oral answer are printed 
on the House calendar at least two legis- 
lative days in advance of the time fixed 
by the House for the sitting of the com- 
mittee of the whole. Members of the 
House are recognized by the chair and 
ask the questions in the order listed on 
the calendar. The head of the depart- 
ment is then recognized for reply. After 
a question has been answered the speaker 
of the House, at his discretion, may per- 
mit members to put supplemental ques- 
tions arising from the reply, but there 
is no debate. 


Legislative Internships 
Aided in Nine States 


A cooperative program of the Ford 
Foundation, nine state legislatures and 
31 universities to finance employment of 
legislative interns is reported by State 
Government News. The states are Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Washington. 

The interns, chiefly young lawyers, 
journalists and political scientists, will be 
assigned by the legislatures to work with 
standing and interim committees and re- 
search departments, and in the offices of 
house speakers, chief clerks and other 
officials. 

The foundation has made grants total- 
ing more than a million dollars, covering 
half of the internship stipends, to imple- 
ment the program in the respective states. 
With the exception of California the in- 
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ternship grants will assist new programs 
in each state for six years. The Cali- 
fornia grant will continue for two years 
an existing program that started with a 
$200,000 foundation grant in 1956. A 
grant of $240,000 was made to Wiscon- 
sin in 1959 for an internship program. 
Similar grants are now supporting in- 
ternships in the offices of congressmen, 
mayors and governors and in federal 
agencies in the New York City area. 

The cooperating educational institu- 
tions, a!l within the states involved, will 
screen candidates, administer the program 
and conduct supplementary seminars and 
other educational activities. All candi- 
dates must be enrolled in these institu- 
tions and have completed one year of 
graduate study. 


lowa to Vote on 
Appointment of Judges 


A proposed constitutional amendment 
on appointment of judges has been passed 
twice by the Iowa legislature (in 1959 
and 1961) and will be submitted to the 
people at the 1962 general election. It 
provides for appointment of district court 
judges and justices of the State Supreme 
Court from names submitted to the gov- 
ernor by a nonpartisan nominating com- 
mission. The people would vote approval 
or disapproval of a judge at the end of 
his term. 


Council-Manager 


Plan Developments 


TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS, (1960 popu- 
lation 19,788) voted on March 14 to 
adopt the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment, 1,421 to 1,345. It supersedes the 
mayor-council plan. A special nonpartisan 
election will be held soon to choose a 
“board of directors,” or city council, 
which will appoint a city manager and 
also select one of its members as mayor. 
The adjoining city of Texarkana, Texas, 
adopted the manager plan last year. 
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GiapsTone, Missourt, (14,502) a sub- 
urb of Kansas City, voted 2,226 to 966 
on March 3 for the council-manager plan 
in place of the existing mayor-council 
plan. Gladstone became an incorporated 
city eight years ago. A proposed council- 
manager plan was defeated early in 1960. 

THorRNTON, CoLorapo, (11,353) adopted 
the council-manager plan under optional 
state law on March 21 by a vote of 600 
to 305. It takes effect in January 1962. 

LewisBurG, TENNESSEE, (6,338) voted 
1,251 to 450 on March 21 to adopt the 
council-manager plan, to go into effect 
June 1, 1961. 

Littteton, New Hampsuire, (5,003) 
which abandoned the town manager plan 
several years ago, has readopted it by a 
vote of 489 to 481. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports that the following five 
municipalities, not previously listed here, 
have adopted the council-manager plan 
either in a prior year or by ordinance 
recently: Downers Grove, 
(21,154); (15,873) and Ex 
Monte (13,163), CALtrorNtIA; CLEMEN- 
TON, New Jersey, (3,766); and HErn- 
DON, Virernia, (1,960). 

* 


ASHLAND, New HAMPSHIRE, voted 
252 to 228 on March 14 to abandon the 
council-manager plan. 

In Gorrstown, New HAMPSHIRE, a 
proposal to adopt the plan was defeated 
in a recent election. 

FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, on 
March 14 defeated a proposal for a 
selectmen-town manager form of gov- 
ernment. The vote was 2,307 to 1,274. 
A committee working for adoption of 
such a charter had previously encountered 
strong opposition in the state legislature, 
which had blocked an earlier election. A 
lapse of five years is now required before 
another vote may be taken. 

A proposal for a town manager in 
NorTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, was de- 
feated at the town meeting of March 14. 

In Lima, Onto, a_ council-manager 
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charter has been drafted under the aus- 
pices of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has also been circulating 
petitions for submission of the charter 
to popular vote. 

The Onio, charter commis- 
sion voted eight to six on March 3 to 
draft a council-manager charter. A ref- 
erendum election thereon is expected in 
May. 

CLARKSDALE, Mississippt, defeated a 
proposal to adopt the council-manager 
plan on March 27. 

KIRKSVILLE, Missouri, has defeated a 
proposal to establish the council-manager 
plan. 

In Morritton, ARKANSAS, petitions 
with over 1,000 signatures asking for a 
special election on replacing the present 
mayor-council form of government by 
the council-manager plan were submitted 
to the mayor on February 13 by the 
Committee for City Manager Govern- 
ment. 

MapiLt, OKLAHOMA, adopted a new 
and up-to-date council-manager charter 
on April 4. It takes the place of a man- 
ager plan charter under which the city 
has operated since 1917. 

Hearings have been held on a bill 
before the Kansas House of Represent- 
atives, introduced by three Topeka rep- 
resentatives, to provide methods for 
adoption of a council-manager form of 
government. The proposed form includes 
a mayor elected at large and a council 
with two members elected at large and 
four elected from districts, the council 
to appoint a city manager. Critics as- 
sert that the duties of the manager are 
not well defined. 

Mitton, WasuHIncton, defeated a 
proposal to adopt the state optional 
council-manager law by a vote of 600 
to 226 on March 14. 


N. Y. City Charter 
Commission Appointed 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York City announced on April 1 appoint- 
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ment of an ecleven-member commission to 
draft a new charter, as authorized by 
state legislation.! The charter draft is to 
be filed with the city clerk early in 
August if it is to appear on the Novem- 
ber 7 ballot as intended. The charter is 
expected to be based largely on the 
draft prepared by the Moore Commis- 
sion, which is primarily a state body.? 

The new commission is headed by John 
T. Cahill, a prominent lawyer who has 
had several important public assignments. 
Counsel to the commission is Reuben A. 
Lazarus, who helped draft the present 
city charter which became effective 
January 1, 1938. 


Wyoming Restricts 
Local Government Changes 


The 1961 Wyoming legislature has 
adopted a law providing that a form of 
government established by vote in a mu- 
nicipality must be retained for four years 
before a different form may be adopted. 
It also specifies that after a municipality 
holds an election to determine whether 
an existing form of government shall be 
retained, no other election on the ques- 
tion of abandonment may be held within 
four years. 


N. Dakota Contest Spurs 
Community Improvement 


Self-analysis, self-planning and self- 
development are the basic ingredients of 
the North Dakota Community Better- 
ment Program sponsored by the State 
Economic Development Commission. Now 
in its third year, the contest consists of 
cash awards of $300 to $600 to the fifteen 
winning communities selected for the ex- 
cellence of their locally planned and exe- 
cuted programs of community and area 
betterment. 

The program is based on the belief 


1 See the Review, April 1961, page 
200 


2 See the Review, March 1961, page 
139; see also page 266, this issue. 
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that a community should plan its own 
economic program; that it should de- 
termine what sort of development activity 
and industry it wants; that the local area 
should analyze what type of recreational 
and cultural facilities are needed; and 
that ways in which agricultural and 
mineral resources can best be utilized 
should be local projects. 

Municipalities are assigned to one of 
three catagories, determined by popula- 
tion. Each participating community 
selects a committee of fifteen, each one 
of whom acts as chairman of a sub- 
committee charged to initiate and study 
programs in such fields as agriculture, 
city beautification, business activities, in- 
dustrial development, recreation and 
tourist attractions. 

The $7,500 in cash awards is donated 
by 25 North Dakota and out-of-state 
firms. 


W.J.D.B. 


District of Columbia 
To Vote for President 


With the ratification by the Kansas 
legislature on March 29 of the 23rd 
amendment to the federal constitution, 
residents of the city of Washington 
(District of Columbia) have the right 
to vote for three members of the elec- 
toral college and thus play a part in 
choosing the president and vice president 
of the U. S. The first opportunity will 
be in 1964. 

Three electoral college seats is the 
minimum for any state. In the case of 
the District, with a 1960 population of 
763,956, this is one seat for 254,652 
people, as compared with one for 75,389 
in Alaska, the state of smallest popula- 
tion, and one for 390,286 in New York, 
the state of largest population. 
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The District remains without home 
rule, the absence of which is likely to 
limit participation in what will be only 
a presidential election. 


N. Y. Local Government 
Problems to Be Studied 


The New York State Local Govern- 
ment Advisory Board has announced that 
the second annual Local Government 
Workshop will be held at the State Uni- 
versity College of Education at Albany 
June 12-14. It will be jointly sponsored 
by the State Office for Local Govern- 
ment, the Federal Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, the 
County Officers Association of New York 
State, the Association of Towns, the 
Conference of Mayors and the New York 
State School Boards Association. 

At the 1960 workshop more than 300 
federal, state and local officials and civic 
leaders met to identify the major prob- 
lems confronting the municipalities of 
New York State in the decade ahead.1 

The 1961 workshop will follow up the 
exploratory work done last year with 
more detailed studies of eight major 
problem areas: urban development, trans- 
portation, intergovernmental cooperation, 
local finance, state aid, municipal per- 
sonnel administration, in-service training 
and provision of adequate water and 
sewer facilities. These subjects will be 
discussed at eight separate round tables 
by representatives of federal, state and 
local government agencies; civic, busi- 
ness, labor and farm organizations; and 
colleges and universities. 


1 Proceedings of the Local Govern- 
ment Workshop, June 5-8, 1960. Office 
for Local Government, New York State 
Executive Department, Albany 10, 1961. 
94 pages. 
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Metropolitan Areas 


e William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 


Portland Area 
Studies Problems 


Citizens of 3 Counties 
In Oregon Join Forces 


ATE in the summer of 1960 spokes- 

men from the Portland (Oregon) 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, certain social agencies, the 
Portland Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion, Portland Home Builders Associa- 
tion and the League of Women Voters 
appeared before the city council to protest 
the location of a freeway through the 
city in violation of the recommendation of 
the City Planning Commission and before 
the Metropolitan Planning Commission 
could complete its studies and make a 
recommendation. 

The cause was lost but the episode 
brought together a group of people with 
a common interest in more orderly metro- 
politan development and led to the or- 
ganization of Metropolitan Area Perspec- 
tive (MAP), a nonprofit corporation with 
a wide citizen membership from the 
whole urban area. Its avowed purpose is 
to study the problems of local govern- 
ment and services and press actively for 
their solution on a comprehensive and 
area-wide basis. The organization meet- 
ing of January 31 was attended by more 
than two hundred people from all sections 
of the area. Incorporation having already 
been completed, the meeting adopted by- 
laws, elected officers and a board of 
directors, and heard a speaker from 
Seattle describe the efforts, failures and 
successes in the struggle for metropolitan 
organization in his area. 

The board and membership of MAP 
is heavily weighted with professional 
people — architects, doctors, lawyers, 
planners, social workers, members of the 
legislature — and members of the League 


of Women Voters. It is lacking in busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, though there 
are glimmers of interest in those groups 
too. Research and membership groups 
are at work and it seems that a solid 
foundation for a lasting organization is 
being laid. 

Over the past 35 years a number of 
studies of the Portland metropolitan area 
have been made, usually inspired or con- 
ducted by the City Club. Resulting pro- 
posals for government simplification 
included city-county consolidation, func- 
tional consolidation and a complete re- 
vamping of county lines to consolidate the 
urban area. Some of these proposals did 
become political issues but failed to 
muster enough support to carry a per- 
missive state constitutional amendment. 

Meanwhile, the problems which were 
chronic but mild in 1925 have become 
acute and severe. If anything is to be 
done to control and direct urban growth 
so as to forestall such devastatingly costly 
mistakes as have accompanied develop- 
ment of the older industrial centers, an 
effort must be made now to arouse public 
awareness of what is happening and what 
can be done about it. 


Emphasizing the growing acuteness of 
the problem and the heightened public 
interest was the publication a year ago 
by the League of Women Voters of a 
report, A Tale of Three Counties — One 
Metropolitan Community.1 This was the 
culmination of a study which in itself 
symbolized the growth of the metro- 
politan problem. Several years ago each 
of the four Leagues of Women Voters 
in the area was engaged in a study 
called “Know Your Community,” which 
attempted to describe the local govern- 
ment agencies and to evaluate the quality 


1 Washington, Clackamas and Multno- 
mah Counties. 
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and adequacy of the urban services they 
performed. 

A pooling of information revealed: 
(1) That while public services in Port- 
land were on the whole satisfactory, 
there was great diversity and much criti- 
cism in the fringe areas, and (2) that 
many of the service problems (sewers, 
water supply, transit, etc.) were really 
not local problems but called for treat- 
ment which would cross the boundaries 
of towns, special districts and even 
counties. 

At this point the four leagues, acting 
together through an informal joint com- 
mittee, went to work on a study of 
“Planning for Orderly Metropolitan De- 
velopment.” A year devoted to surveying 
the need for such planning and the efforts 
of other cities to control development 
through metropolitan planning led to the 
conclusion that not only was planning 
needed but also some governmental device 
for implementing metropolitan plans. 
Whereupon the league went a step 
further. It tried to see what sort of gov- 
ernmental agency would be appropriate 
for the solution of the many service 
problems in the fringe areas as well as 
for guiding future development through 
physical planning and control of land use. 

* * * 

The Portland metropolitan area is lo- 
cated on both banks of the Willamette 
River just above its confluence with the 
Columbia, which forms the northern 
boundary of the area. Actually Van- 
couver, Washington, on the north bank 
of the Columbia, is part of the urban 
agglomeration but, to keep its task man- 
ageable, the league committee limited its 
study to the 363 densely populated square 
miles in three counties on the Oregon side 
of the river, accepting the lines drawn by 
the Portland Planning Commission. In 
addition to Portland, with its 372,676 
people (down 0.3 per cent since 1950), 
there are eleven incorporated towns with 
populations totaling 46,088 (up 55.3 per 
cent since 1950) and urbanized but un- 
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incorporated sections of three counties 
containing 229,516 people and growing 
rapidly. Only one of the towns is con- 
tiguous to Portland; three others are 
contiguous to each other. 

The picture of fragmented local gov- 
ernment and of wasteful, inefficient and 
uneven urhan services is the familiar one 
characteristic of the urban sprawl. In 
this area, equivalent to a nineteen-by- 
nineteen-mile square, are 253 units of 
government—three counties, twelve cities, 
60 school districts and 178 special service 
districts in the usual crazy-quilt pattern 
of overlapping boundaries. Many of them 
are too small for adequate financing or 
for efficient administration of services. 
In many cases interest in these districts 
is limited to the insistence that control 
remain in local hands but falls short of 
a willingness to turn out and vote for 
the local board, which thus in effect 
becomes self-perpetuating through de- 
fault. The end product of this chaotic 
arrangement is just what might be ex- 
pected. 

The LWV report dealt briefly with 
water supply, sewage collection and dis- 
posal, public transit, planning, air pollu- 
tion, police and fire protection. In each 
field the obvious conclusion was a crying 
need for an area-wide governmental 
entity which could perform the service 
or control function for the area as a 
whole. 

Portland’s system of storage and dis- 
tribution of the excellent water from the 
Bull Run River in the Cascade foothills 
is economical and completely satisfactory. 
Most smaller cities have their own 
sources of supply, but four towns, 34 
districts and seventeen private water 
companies buy from Portland, which 
charges them 50 per cent more than its 
retail price to city customers. This, plus 
the cost of local distribution plus the cost 
of pumping to the higher areas, results in 
a wide variation in water rates with ex- 
tremely high charges in some sections. 
In addition, growing population calls for 
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new sources of water and/or new storage 
facilities for the Bull Run _ system. 
Whether Portland or the outside custom- 
ers should pay for such facilities is a 
bone of contention. 

Pollution of the Willamette River, and 
to a lesser degree of the Columbia, is a 
scandal which has brought repeated pro- 
tests from the State Sanitary Authority. 
Portland is slowly working toward com- 
plete treatment of sewage but has far to 
go. Outside the city are 22 sanitary dis- 
tricts, operating with all degrees of effec- 
tiveness or its lack. In a few areas septic 
tanks are still satisfactory, in others 
building permits have had to be denied 
until the sanitary problem can be solved. 
Several years ago the three counties 
joined in setting up a tri-county project. 
An engineering study resulted in a plan 
of collection and treatment for the whole 
drainage area (Portland excluded), but 
lack of financing and the breakdown of 
voluntary cooperation in the absence of 
an area-wide government entity have all 
but stymied progress. 

* 

In public transit the familiar vicious 
circle obtains—multiplication of private 
cars, extensive freeway construction, traf- 
fic congestion, a strangulating parking 
problem downtown, declining bus pa- 
tronage, increased fares, constant worsen- 
ing of service. The Rose City Transit 
Company operates on a succession of 
two-year franchises with periodical 
threats to go out of business. With minor 
exceptions its service is limited to the 
city proper. Suburban service is divided 
among a half dozen independent lines 
operating near the break-even point, un- 
able to finance improvements in service, 
which for the most part is limited to a 
route from one outside area to downtown 
with no transfer privileges between lines 
and no integration of schedules. It is 
hard to see how downtown values can be 
preserved or new areas properly in- 
tegrated without a unified transit system 
designed for the urban area as a whole. 
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After four years of travail a Metro- 
politan Planning Commission was finally 
born in late 1958 through a voluntary 
agreement among the three counties and 
the city of Portland. Each jurisdiction 
contributes a specified percentage of the 
funds required to qualify for a grant for 
urban planning under the Federal Hous- 
ing Act. So far the existence of the com- 
mission (composed of one member from 
each jurisdiction) and its staff is on a 
project-by-project basis, with its life: de- 
pending on renewal of the federal grants 
and continued cooperation among the four 
governing bodies, some of whose mem- 
bers regard it as a temporary expedient 
to do a short-term job. The staff has 
put out a valuable series of maps and two 
useful volumes on population trends and 
industrial sites. The function of the com- 
mission is of course strictly advisory and 
informational. Implementation of its 
recommendations would be the respon- 
sibility of one or more of the 253 govern- 
mental units in the urban area. 

The League of Women Voters’ report 
emphasized the interdependence of the 
city and the suburbs. The effect of the 
population shift on the core area was 
presented, with figures to indicate the 
loss of business, decline in property 
values, loss of tax base because of blight, 
conversion of formerly high-value prop- 
erty to parking lots, and the relation of 
the breakdown in public transit to down- 
town values. 

Turning to the search for a remedy, 
the traditional devices of annexation, 
city-county consolidation and separation, 
merger, functional consolidation and 
single-purpose metropolitan service dis- 
tricts were given brief treatment and 
rather summarily dismissed as not offer- 
ing a complete answer in our particular 
situation. The experiences of Toronto, 
Dade County (Florida), and Seattle 
under the Metropolitan Corporation Act 
of 1957 seemed more applicable and 
therefore more promising. 

In putting forth its own tentative sug- 
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gestion for a possible solution, the LWV 
committee started with the report to the 
1957 legislature by an interim committee 
on local government which recommended 
that “the proposal to enable creation of a 
metropolitan government in the larger 
urban areas be given further study by 
the legislature and the areas concerned.” 
It also included a draft of an enabling 
act for a metropolitan district but did not 
recommend its passage at that time. This 
draft provides that upon petition of the 
governing bodies of the cities and coun- 
ties or of 5 per cent of the voters, the 
governor shall appoint a charter com- 
mission consisting of a representative of 
each local governing body plus one lay 
member from each jurisdiction. This 
charter commission would devise a form 
of government for a multi-purpose metro- 
politan district. Assuming that such a 
district were to be formed, the League 
of Women Voters’ report offers some 
general suggestions as a basis for dis- 
cussion : 


1. The district should include Port- 
land and the surrounding cities and ur- 
banized territory, but the exact definition 
of boundaries should be preceded by more 
study based not only on present popula- 
tion but also on considerations of land 
use, traffic patterns, drainage areas, and 
population and industrial forecasts. 

2. In order to forestall repetition of 
uncontrolled fringe area developments 
there should be provision for easy ex- 
pansion of district lines ahead of pro- 
jected development and also district juris- 
diction over zoning and land use for a 
certain distance outside its boundaries. 

3. To avoid bickering among conflict- 
ing interests at the local level the bounda- 
ries should be fixed by some state agency, 
preferably a bureau of urban affairs to 
be established in the executive branch. 

4. Because it will be impossible to 
draw a boundary line which would ex- 
clude all undeveloped land, justice and 
expediency alike call for a tax differen- 
tial to owners of property in such areas. 
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5. In order to insure that the general 
will of the metropolitan area as a whole 
shall not be vetoed by small local minority 
groups, only a single majority for the 
whole area should be required for adop- 
tion of a district charter. 

6. Preference is expressed for a legis- 
lative body directly elected by and re- 
sponsible to the people of the district, 
rather than a council representative of 
the governing bodies of the constituent 
jurisdictions. 

In trying to assess the political feasi- 
bility of governmental integration for the 
area, the LWV study recognized the lack 
of sympathy, even in some cases the 
positive hostility, of the local governing 
bodies to any structural changes or any 
redistribution of powers and responsibili- 
ties. Cooperation among them has been 
confined to small areas of activity and has 
been brought about only by the necessi- 
ties of specific circumstances. Equally 
serious has been the lack of an organized 


group of citizens cognizant of the prob- 
lem and prepared to push for action, and 
Portland’s traditional shortage of civic 
leadership among its men of wealth and 
influence. 


* * 


On the other hand, large segments of 
the suburban population are feeling and 
expressing dissatisfaction with their urban 
services; core area merchants and prop- 
erty owners are alarmed by the menace 
of competition from the glamorous new 
shopping centers, both inside and outside 
the city, and show some awareness of the 
need to do something to rejuvenate down- 
town; there is a flurry of popular con- 
cern about air and water pollution; urban 
renewal is getting a start in Portland and 
there are rumblings to the effect that 
such facilities as the city’s parks and 
recreational program, its new memorial 
coliseum, the zoo, the Museum of Science 
and Industry and the proposed new 
stadium should be metropolitan-supported 
rather than solely the responsibility of 
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the city while they are enjoyed by the 
whole area. 

Many groups and individuals of good 
will who want to see improvement in 
health and welfare services, sanitation, 
housing and recreation, feel frustrated by 
the existing piecemeal administration. 
There is dissatisfaction with the way 
haphazard, unplanned and_ undirected 
growth has gotten out of hand, with the 
location of residential, industrial and com- 
mercial construction by real estate de- 
velopers rather than by public design 
for the future, with ruthless disregard of 
the values of good garden soil in the 
location of highways, interchanges and 
factories, with the location of freeways 
regardless of their effect on existing de- 
velopment and future plans, with the 
opening of subdivisions without adequate 
provision for schools and playgrounds. 
There seemed a chance that if all these 
dissatisfied elements could be made to 
recognize a common interest in a govern- 
mental organization equipped to tackle 
these problems on an area-wide basis, 
perhaps it would be possible to spark a 
demand for legislative and local action. 

In no sense is the new organization 
(MAP) committed to the proposal out- 
lined in the LWV pamphlet. It has been 
assumed that an early major undertaking 
would be the promotion of a professional 
study such as those which have preceded 
other attempts at metropolitan organiza- 
tion. What steps will be called for in 
that direction may be affected by the fate 
of a bill now before the state legislature 
calling for an interim committee study of 
the needs of metropolitan areas. 

The promoters of MAP conceive of it 
as a permanent organization. Its most 
ambitious hope is to bring local govern- 
ment structure into line with modern 
needs. This may well be a long-time 
project. But in the meanwhile there are 
a myriad of specific problems ranging 
from the grievances of suburbanites over 
their water bills to the proposed incor- 
poration of a new city of 100,000 con- 
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tiguous to Portland, but with a narrow 
corridor of unincorporated territory be- 
tween. If on these issues MAP can 
bring to bear some realization that this 
area has become a social, cultural and 
economic unit, it will serve a_ useful 
purpose. 

Necture L. McKIntey 
Portland, Oregon 


Baltimore Regional Plan 
Council Completes Study 


The Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council has completed its second plan- 
ning project with the publication of three 
major studies, undertaken with the aid 
of an urban planning assistance grant 
provided by the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 

Open Spaces (Technical Report No. 
5, Maryland State Planning Department, 
Baltimore, November 1960, 65 pages) 
provides an inventory of existing parks, 
recreation areas and other low intensity 
uses such as institutions, military facili- 
ties, etc. The study develops standards 
for open space uses and projections of 
open space needs in 1980 based upon the 
standards. A plan for major metropolitan 
and regional open space breaks and a 
program for implementing the plan are 
parts of the study. 

In Housing Market Analysis (Tech- 
nical Report No. 6, November 1960, 114 
pages) the potential market demand has 
been analyzed for 1960-1980. The study 
examines the housing needs of the region 
from three points of view: (1) Effect of 
eliminating all existing substandard hous- 
ing conditions, (2) housing requirements 
of special groups, and (3) the extent to 
which a different distribution by tenure 
would more closely match consumer 
preferences and requirements. 

The third study, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the National Capital Regional 
Planning Commission, is Baltimore- 
Washington Interregional Study—Land 
Use and Transportation (Report No. 7, 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Proportional Representation 


; George H. Hallett, Jr., Editor 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 


New York Considers 
Limited Vote Plan 


New Charter Commission 
To Review Moore Proposal 


HE New York State Commission on 

Governmental Operations of the City 
of New York (Moore Commission), be- 
fore it expired on March 31, submitted 
a proposed new charter for the city.! 
This will now be reviewed by a city 
charter commission appointed on April 
1 by Mayor Robert F. Wagner under 
authority of a new law passed by this 
year’s state legislature, with a mandate 
to submit a new charter at the Novem- 
ber election. 

With the charter draft the Moore 
Commission recommended a_ separate 
vote on adopting a limited voting plan 
for electing councilmen similar to the 
one used in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia elects its city council from 
ten single-member districts with seven 
additional members chosen by limited 
vote at large. In the election of these 
seven each voter may vote for five. The 
normal result is for the largest party 
(the Democratic in recent years) to elect 
five of the members at large, leaving two 
places to the next largest party (the 
Republican). 

The Moore Commission plan also pro- 
vides for electing a majority of the mem- 
bers from single-member districts, in this 
case State Senate districts, of which, 
pending reapportionment, there are 25. 
It would then have additional members 


1 Draft of Proposed Charter for the 


City of New York. The Commission, 
New York City, February 20, 1961. 
(Apply Office for Local Government, 155 
Washington Avenue, Albany 10, N. Y.) 
See also the Review, March 1961, page 
139. 


elected by limited vote from each of the 
five boroughs into which the city is 
divided. In the largest borough, Brooklyn, 
four councilmen would be elected at large 
and each voter would vote for three. 
In Manhattan, Queens and the Bronx, 
which have nearly equal populations, 
three each would be elected at large and 
each voter would vote for two. 

The less populous borough of Rich- 
mond (Staten Island) presents a special 
case. It has now only one Senate dis- 
trict, coterminous with the island. The 
council member for this district would 
be thrown in with two additional borough 
representatives, resulting in three borough 
councilmen at large. Of these each voter 
would vote for two. In the event that 
the borough grows sufficiently to get two 
state senators, it would be given four 
borough councilmen at large (none from 
districts), with each voter voting for 
three. If the borough gets more than 
two state senators, it would elect one 
from each Senate district and three 
councilmen at large, with each voter 
voting for two. These provisions are not 
altogether academic as the new Narrows 
Bridge is expected to result in a phe- 
nomenal growth of population on the 
island within a few years. 

The commission’s plan would provide 
a minority of five in a council of 40—or 
36 after the prospective reapportionment 
of State Senate districts. In addition, of 
course, a minority might capture one or 
more districts. The present minority, 
however, in a council elected entirely 
from Senate districts, consists of only 
one member out of 25. 

Though the Moore Commission recom- 
mended a separate vote on the minority 
representation scheme, the law adopted 
by the legislature to get charter revision 
before the people? makes no mention of 


2 See the Review, April 1961, page 200. 
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presenting anything separately to the 
voters. This raises the question as to 
whether the limited vote plan may not 
be put into the proposed city charter as 
an integral part of it. This seems not 
unlikely in view of the greatly increased 
powers proposed for the council, thereby 
strengthening the case for giving it a 
representative character. The 
Moore Commission proposals would 
abolish the board of estimate as a legis- 
lative and budget-making body and vest 
these responsibilities in the council and 
the mayor. 

The new charter commission of eleven 
members, headed by former U. S. Attor- 
ney John T. Cahill, is taking the Moore 
Commission proposals as a starting point 
and planning to submit a new charter by 
the August 7 deadline prescribed by the 
legislature. The charter will then go on 
the voting machines at the general elec- 
tion on November 7. 

There is considerable support for re- 
adoption of proportional representation, 
but most believers in P. R. think it would 
be wise in the circumstances to accept 
limited voting temporarily as at least re- 
establishing the principle of minority 
representation. P. R. could then be put 
on the ballot later by petition. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Continued from page 265) 
November 1960, 130 pages). It ana- 
lyzes population and employment growth 
and develops four alternatives for future 
growth. The study projects a population 
for the Baltimore-Washington area of 
nearly nine million by the year 2000 as 
compared with a present population of 
four million. To handle this increased 
population the study proposes nearly 50 
new suburban towns. About one-fourth 
of these would be located between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. Each of the new 
urban centers would be planned for from 
50,000 to 150,000 population. Each would 
have its own business district with down- 
town Baltimore and downtown Washing- 
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ton serving specialized functions. Ex- 
pressways would provide interconnections 
for the new towns. Some would require 
rapid transit to the large cities. It was 
recommended that a thorough regional 
study be undertaken to determine the 
exact nature, size and physical limits of 
these new towns; the location of major 
transportation facilities—expressways and 
rapid transit; priorities for planning and 
developing these communities ; and neces- 
sary administrative, legal and financial 
measures. The study further recommends 
that plans for a pilot urban center should 
be initiated as soon as possible. 

The Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council is composed of representatives 
of local government and the planning 
agencies of Baltimore City, the counties 
of Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Carroll, 
Harford and Howard, and the State 
Planning Department. The National 
Capital Regional Planning Council has 
ten members, four from Maryland and 
four from Virginia appointed by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, 
the engineer commissioner of the District 
of Columbia and the chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 


Nashville Annexation 
Upheld 

The Tennessee Supreme Court has 
upheld the annexation of a 42-square 
mile, 80,000-resident area annexed to 
Nashville last year. Nine new council- 
men will be elected to represent the 
annexed area, bringing the council mem- 
bership to 31. The population of the en- 
larged city is approximately 275,000 and 
its area 65 square miles. 


New Dade Manager 
Appointed 

Irving G. McNayr, city manager of 
Columbia, South Carolina, since 1956, 
has been appointed manager of Metro- 
politan Dade County, Florida, to succeed 
O. W. Campbell, who resigned the post 
in February. 
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Taxation and Finance 


° William J. D. Boyd, Editor 


Tax Changes to Aid 
States Proposed 


Intergovernmental Group 
Offers Its First Report 


Basic changes in the federal-state 
tax structure have been suggested by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. The Bond Buyer, 
in reporting on the committee’s recom- 
mendations, quotes Commission Chairman 
Frank Bane as saying that the proposal 
provides “a blueprint for coordinating 
state and federal inheritance, estate and 
gift taxes and for increasing the states’ 
share of the revenues they produce.) 

The Bond Buyer article states: 

“The commission’s recommendations? 
were developed against the background 
of more than two decades of agitation 
for legislative remedy by governors, leg- 
islators, tax practitioners and various 
national organizations. 

“The commission recommends to the 
Congress that it increase the federal 
estate tax credit for taxes paid to states 
so as to reserve for the states a rela- 
tively large proportion of the estate tax 
in the low tax brackets and a small pro- 
portion in the middle and upper brackets. 
This will stabilize state collections from 
these taxes and improve their distribu- 
tion among the states. The new credit 
would be available to taxpayers only 
after their respective states simplified 
their tax laws and have adjusted their 
tax rates to avail themselves of the es- 


1 The Bond Buyer, New York, March 
13, 1961, page 31. 

2 Coordination of State and Federal 
Inheritance, Estate and Gift Taxes, Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Washington, D. C., January 
1961. 


tate tax revenue to be relinquished by 
the federal government. 

“The commission recommends to the 
States that they adopt estate taxes in 
lieu of inheritance taxes to reduce tax 
complexity, ease the compliance burdens 
of taxpayers and improve tax adminis- 
tration. It recommends against a federal 
credit for state gift taxes because this 
would force gift taxes upon all the states. 
Instead, it urges the states to forego gift 
taxation. The commission’s program 
could ultimately result in relinquishing 
several hundred million dollars of annual 
federal revenue to the states, depending 
upon the level at which the Congress 
sets the new tax credit. The loss of fed- 
eral revenue, however, will not begin for 
several years because the states will have 
to be given time to bring their tax laws 
into conformity. 

“*Federal and state legislative imple- 
mentation of the commission’s proposals,’ 
said Chairman Bane, ‘will make a major 
contribution to improving intergovern- 
mental tax relations and tax simplifica- 
tion.’ 

“The commission selected this group 
of taxes for priority attention, its report 
explains, because legislative develop- 
ments since the mid-1930s have impaired 
the effectiveness of the federal credit for 
inheritance and estate taxes paid to 
states. This credit provision was enacted 
by the Congress 35 years ago to safe- 
guard the states’ share of these revenues 
and to facilitate interstate tax uniformity. 
These objectives have not been realized. 
The estate-inheritance tax area, the com- 
mission found, is now characterized by 
tax overlapping and complexity, heavy 
tax compliance burdens for taxpayers 
and relatively high administrative costs 
out of all proportion to the small con- 
tribution these taxes make to most 
states’ revenues. Property bequests at 
death are now taxed by the federal gov- 
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ernment and by 49 states (all except 
Nevada). Gifts are taxed by the federal 
government and twelve states. This 
group of taxes now contributes annually 
about $400 million to state and $1.6 bil- 
lion to federal revenues. 

“The report represents the unanimous 
recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
a permanent bipartisan commission es- 
tablished in December 1959 under federal 
legislation. Its 26 members include rep- 
resentation from the executive branch, 
the Senate, the House, governors, state 
legislatures, mayors, counties and the 
public.” 


State and Local 
Budgets Soar 


It's budget time throughout the coun- 
try. The executive requests to state leg- 
islatures and municipal councils have 
invariably reflected the increase in gov- 
ernmental costs of performing the services 
the public demands. 

Per capita costs of state and local 
governments have risen, virtually with- 
out fluctuation, in a steady curve since 
the turn of the century. The Tax Foun- 
dation, using Department of Commerce 
data, has computed figures for the period 
1902 through 1960. In 1902 the cost of 
state government averaged $2 per per- 
son, while in 1960 it was $153 per capita. 
Local government figures for the same 
years were $12 and $164.1! 

This year the three largest state and 
local budgets submitted were in Califor- 
nia ($2.6 billion), New York City ($2.5 
billion), and New York State ($2.4 bil- 
lion). While each of these budgets was 
higher than any previous year, none re- 
quired tax increases. Neither California's 

Edmund Brown nor New 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller 


Governor 


York's 


1 As reported in Civic Affairs, Com- 
mittee of Seventy, Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 1961. 
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foresaw the need for new taxes—each, 
in fact, recommended minor tax reduc- 
tions or the exemption of previously 
taxed items.2 Mayor Robert Wagner of 
New York City asked for no new taxes 
but could offer no prospects for relief 
from those existing.’ 

Not all states were so fortunate. 
While many governors merely suggested 
new taxes, without specific recommenda- 
tions, the total picture was one of a 
general need for more revenues. The 
suggested tax increases were: in nine 
states, a higher income tax rate; in 
seven states, greater utilization of sales 
and use taxes; motor fuel tax and motor 
vehicle fee raises were requested in four 
and three states respectively; raises or 
extensions of tobacco levies were asked 
in six states while four governors sought 
the same for liquor taxes; in eight states 
there were proposals of miscellanous tax 
increases. 

In many instances state executives 
were forced to call for new levies on a 
wide range of items, particularly in Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Dakota and Texas. Often the guberna- 
torial requests consisted in a shift in 
taxation emphasis involving many types 
of levies but not resulting in any spec- 
tacular rise in net revenues. Such re- 
quests were the result of considered tax 
inequities or somewhat unique conditions 
within the states concerned. 

Wisconsin's Continuing Revenue Sur- 
vey Commission made its final report to 
the governor and legislature,4 recom- 
mending property tax relief, an increase 
in income tax rates, plus enactment of a 
retail sales tax and creation of a new 
distribution system which would channel 
most of the additional revenue back to 


2 Tax Administrators News, Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, Chicago, 
February 1961. 

3 New York Times, March 31, 1961. 

4 The Wisconsin Taxpayer, Wisconsin 
Taxpayers Alliance, Madison, February 
1961. 
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the local units in order to bring about 
the property tax relief. 

In Rhode Island the mid-January rul- 
ing by the Supreme Court, declaring the 
state intangible property tax unconstitu- 
tional, made that state’s already tight 
financial picture all the more difficult.5 


California Units 
Retire Bonds Early 


California’s fantastic rate of growth, 
an increase of almost five million people 
in the past decade, is a widely publicized 
fact. 

While most attention has been cen- 
tered on the rapid expansion of southern 
California’s population—particularly Los 
Angeles and San Diego—northern Cal- 
ifornia frequently demonstrates that the 
rate of growth in that area is sufficient 
to confound conservative estimates as to 
the date at which the bonded debt of a 
capital improvement, supported through 
tolls, will be retired. 

In March the state announced that the 
debt on the Dumbarton and San Mateo- 
Hayward bridges had been retired many 
years ahead of schedule. The two struc- 
tures cross San Francisco Bay several 
miles south of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge, another project which 
was paid for ahead of schedule. 

Now the city of San Francisco has 
announced that the Union Square Garage 
will be transferred to municipal owner- 
ship five years ahead of schedule. The 
initial cost of the underground facility, 
located in the center of the city’s fash- 
ionable shopping, theater and hotel dis- 
trict, was $1.5 million. When the garage 
was constructed in 1942 predictions 
placed the debt retirement date at around 
1967. 

The non-profit Union Square Garage 
Corporation has paid an annual rent of 


5 State House News No. 2, League of 
Women Voters of Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, February 10, 1961. 
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$5,000 to the city of San Francisco. 
Henceforth the city can expect an annual 
revenue of approximately $100,000. 


Recommend State 
Bonded Debt Center 


Several organizations, including the 
Bond Club of Louisville, Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce and Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce have urged that 
a central state agency of Kentucky regu- 
larly compile information on the bonded 
indebtedness of all parts of the state. 
The Bond Club passed a resolution to 
this effect which it submitted to Gover- 
nor Bert Combs and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Wilson W. Wyatt. The Bond Club 
resolution was recommended to the club 
by Thomas Graham, president of the 
Sinking Fund of Louisville. 

Purpose of the bonded debt center 
would be to improve the already high 
credit rating of Kentucky and its gov- 
ernmental units. Because many units 
overlap in territory, population and in- 
come potential, it is difficult to give an 
immediate response to queries about the 
units’ respective bonds and credits. A 
new bond information center would co- 
ordinate the various state agencies where 
such information is available. Such 
availability of information, it is believed, 
would aid in marketing both original and 
resale bonds through more favorable 
ratings and hence result in savings in 
interest payments. 


‘Government’ Housing So Why 
Not ‘Government’? Farms? 


A Pueblo, Colorado, public housing 
official recently queried a local newspaper 
on its use of the term “government” 
housing when referring to a local public 
housing development.! 

He noted that two Colorado farmers 


1 As reported in Kentucky City Bulle- 
.tin, Kentucky Municipal League, Lex- 
ington, March 1961. 
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had received more federal subsidy in one 

year through the price support program 

than the Pueblo housing authority had 

received in six years. He wondered why 

the farmers’ properties were not called 

“government” farms. 

The project in Pueblo is owned by the 
local housing authority. The housing 
official stated: “True, this project re- 
quires government subsidy to help pay 
off the bonds and notes just as the farm 
received a subsidy—but with what a dif- 
ference.” The two farmers received a 
total of $337,173 in one year while the 
900-family housing project has received 
a total of $324,980 in six years. 

According to the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
the public housing projects in other 
cities have the same financial relationship 
to government as that in Pueblo. 


MFOA Receives Ford 
Foundation Grant 


An $85,000 grant has been made by 
the Ford Foundation to the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada to conduct a 
comparative study of budgeting and per- 
formance measuring techniques in local 


I see no magic attaching to tax 
money which has flowed to Wash- 
ington and then back again. But 
whatever current political argu- 
ments may rage about spenders 
versus savers, about balanced 
budgets versus deficits, I believe 
any objective student would agree 
with this one basic premise—and 
that is that Congress assumes re- 
sponsibility for only those prob- 
lems which state and local gov- 
ernments have been unable or 
unwilling to handle themselves. 


Joun F. Kennepy 
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government and prepare a guide book on 
municipal budgeting. 

Both operating and capital budgets will 
be analyzed and a manual for the operat- 
ing budget (and if feasible, the capital 
budget) will be developed. 

In June 1959, MFOA mailed question- 
naires to 261 cities in the United States 
and Canada with populations of 50,000 or 
more. Purpose of the questionnaire was 
to determine how much interest there 
would be in an up-to-date study of present 
budget practices, including use of the 
performance budget. The large response 
—186 cities or 71.3 per cent of those ap- 
proached—convinced MFOA that such a 
study was warranted. 


NIMLO Investigates 
Collusive Bidding 


How much have American municipali- 
ties lost through the practice of collusive 
bidding carried on by various industries 
such as those disclosed in the recent 
antitrust suit against 29 electrical equip- 
ment makers? The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers (NIMLO) 
Committee on Price-Fixing and _ Bid- 
Rigging has initiated a wide-range in- 
quiry to find the answer.! 

For several years complaints on iden- 
tical bidding have been referred to the 
Justice Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission with no results. The 
recent conviction of the electrical com- 
panies, of which Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric are the best known, may 
prove the break-through that will carry 
over into other fields. 


Many cities are reported to be pre- 
paring to file suit against the convicted 
firms to recover substantial sums for the 
municipal coffers. A United Press Inter- 
national survey disclosed that legal ac- 
tion was being planned by New York, 

(Continued on page 280) 


1 The Municipal Attorney, NIMLO, 
Washington, D. C., February 1961. 
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Citizen Action. 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 


Anti-League Bill 
Smothered 


Proposal Would Impede 
Candidates’ Appraisals 


E House of Representatives of the 

state of Washington has voted unan- 
imously to shelve a bill which, reports 
Municipal News, published by the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle and King 
County, would require any organization 
reporting on candidates before elections 
to transmit to the secretary of state the 
questions and answers propounded in 
interviews with candidates and the back- 
ground and qualifications of members of 
the candidates’ investigating committees. 
Dissemination of false, libelous or de- 
ceptive (“who says it is?”) material 
relating to any person or organization 
for the purpose of influencing an elec- 
tion was prohibited. 

It is said that the measure was pro- 
posed to curb candidate appraisal by the 
Seattle and Spokane Municipal Leagues. 
“Its provisions could have been lived 
with by this league,” reports Municipal 
News, “but they would have caused 
much more paper work. . . . There is 
nothing about our candidates’ inquiry 
which we couldn’t make public. We take 
it that these requirements must be com- 
plied with by teachers, labor and other 
organizations which go farther than the 
league by announcing a slate of favored 
candidates. To make this complete, the 
same data should be required of any citi- 
zen who meets his friend on a street 
corner and gives his opinion about any 
candidate.” 

The Seattle league comments that the 
unanimous vote against the proposed 
legislation “could be interpreted to mean 
that both Democratic and Republican 
legislators would rather have the league’s 


pre-election report available to their 
constituents than not.” 


Groups Seek Equitable 
Reapportionment 


The Cleveland Federation of Labor is 
conducting a drive to get reapportion- 
ment of the legislature by amending the 
Ohio constitution. State Representative 
Francis D. Sullivan has called upon 
civic groups to join in a drive to circu- 
late petitions on the question. At least 
400,000 signatures are needed to place a 
referendum on the state ballot. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
has endorsed a change in the apportion- 
ment of state legislative districts to give 
all voters equal representation. Said the 
union, in a news release dated March 8: 

“The equal protection clause of the 
fourteenth amendment is infringed by 
the dilution, as well as the denial, of the 
right to vote and malapportionment by 
the states raises a civil liberties issue. 
The ACLU does not believe a valid 
analogy can be drawn between the fed- 
eral system, which justifies representa- 
tion by states in the U. S. Senate, and 
apportionment within states based on 
area representation. Because the equal 
protection clause of the fourteenth 
amendment would appear to require that 
there be no classification between voters, 
the establishment of state electoral dis- 
tricts should be based only upon popula- 
tion. It is conceivable that there might 
be situations where apportionment on a 
strict population basis would cause in- 
equalities, and for this reason certain 
variations may be necessary. But since 
the fourteenth amendment requires that 
any variation must result in a reasonable 
classification, the burden of proof for 
making such a variation must rest on 
those making the claim.” 

Action by the Minnesota legislature to 
rectify inequitable representation on the 
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Hennepin County board of commission- 
ers is strongly urged by the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County in a report approved by the 
board of directors on February 22. 


‘Get Out the Vote’ 
Campaigns Rewarded 


Winners of The American Heritage 
Foundation’s Outstanding Citizenship 
Award for “top performance in the 1960 
nation-wide Informed Vote and Con- 
tribute to Your Party program” have 
been announced by John C. Cornelius, 
president of the foundation. 

Idaho has been given an award as the 
national voting champion. Cities recog- 
nized are Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Local civic organizations receiving 
awards for their campaigns to get out the 
vote include: Better Government As- 
sociation, Chicago; Committee of Seventy, 
Philadelphia; Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago; League of Women 
Voters of Evergreen Park, Illinois; 
Linglestown Women’s Club, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Moses Lake Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Moses Lake, Washing- 
ton; Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
Columbus. 

National civic groups recognized are 
Adult Education Association of the 
U. S. A. American Bar, American 
Jewish Committee, B'nai B'rith, Chris- 
tian Family Life Movement of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, Federal 
Voting Assistance Program of the U. S. 
Department of Defense, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, League of 
Women Voters of the U. S., National 
Association of Secretaries of State, Na- 
tienal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
National Council of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, Religion in American 
Life and National Urban League. 
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Some 30 business and industrial cor- 
porations were awarded for their part 
in getting out the vote, as were five 
banking and finance institutions, five 
advertising agencies, nine magazines, 
nine newspapers, eleven radio stations, 
one motion picture association and two 
publications. 

Members of the awards committee in 
cluded General Alfred M. Gruenther; 
General Walter Bedell Smith; General 
Mark Clark; Henry P. Martin, general 
manager emeritus of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Syndicate; and 
George W. Healy, Jr., editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Two special awards, for “Outstanding 
Citizenship,” were given to the National 
Municipal League and the chairman of 
its Executive Committee, Richard S. 
Childs, for their “continuing leadership 
over the years in working for election 
reforms.” 


ACTION Recommends 
Urban Cabinet Post 


An ACTION board committee, formed 
to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the proposal to create 
a federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, has made its report 
to the organization’s executive commit- 
tee. This committee, in turn, has ap- 
proved release of the recommendation in 
the name of the special committee and 
it has been transmitted to President Ken- 
nedy and key legislative leaders. 

The committee recommended: “(1) 
That the President give highest priority 
to housing and urban development, 
assuming strong personal responsibility 
for exercising the authority of his office 
in obtaining effective action by all de- 
partments and agencies affecting housing 
and urban development; (2) that Con- 
gress give the president authority to re- 
organize existing agencies in housing 
and urban development for more effec- 
tive action; (3) to facilitate the above, 
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that there be established a cabinet post 
for housing and urban development.” 


Leadership Laboratory 


The Second Annual Laboratory in 
Community Leadership Training will be 
held at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 
A two-week laboratory is scheduled for 
July 2-14; for individual and team con- 
sultation (optional with schedules to be 
worked out individually) the dates are 
July 16-21. The laboratory is planned 
for the community worker—volunteer or 
professional—interested in the strategies 
and skills required for effective action in 
the community. For information on costs 
and other details, write H. Curtis Mial, 
associate director, National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Largest Annual Meeting 


More than five hundred citizens at- 
tended the largest annual meeting ever 
held by the Cambridge (Massachusetts) 
Civic Association, reports its Civic Bul- 
letin for March. They heard the annual 
report of the president, James Voren- 
berg, and participated in a lively, “some- 
times heated,” discussion of the urgent 
problems which confront the city and the 
future policies of the organization. Mr. 
Vorenberg called for a new and more 
aggressive approach to city problems and 
urged greater efforts to avoid acceptance 
of mediocrity as a standard for city gov- 
ernment. He also stressed the need for 
CCA to expand both its membership and 
its activities and to provide broader 
services to all parts of the city. 


Membership Drive 


The Citizens’ Plan “E” Association of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has been con- 
ducting its 1961 membership drive under 
the auspices of a committee headed by 
Mrs. Norman S. Wood. Some seven 
hundred letters and application forms 
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have been mailed as a starter. Says the 
association’s Planner: “Worcester won 
an All-America City Award principally 
because it met the test of ‘effective citi- 
zen action’ and citizen action is nothing 
more than people being interested in 
good government and doing something 
about getting it and keeping it.” 


New Organization 
The Berks County (Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania) Citizens’ Association was estab- 
lished on February 2, 1961, with sixteen 
charter members. It is hoped to build 
this number up to at least 60 in the im- 
mediate future. The organization plans 
to appoint a large Reading city commit- 
tee, consisting of all its members who 
live in that city, to consider action under 
the state’s 1957 home rule charter law 
for third-class cities. 


A Growing Concern 


The League of Women Voters of 
California reports a remarkable growth 
in number of local leagues and member- 
ship. In the spring of 1948 there were 
33 local leagues as compared to 63 now; 
the budget for the state league at that 
time was $13,204 as compared with 
$55,180 now; membership was 4,763, 
roughly 6,000 less than the current figure. 


LWV Publications 


An Inventory of Work on Constitu- 
tional Revision by State Leagues of 
Women Voters (League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1026 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 23 pages, fifteen cents) lists eight- 
een state leagues as actively engaged 
in efforts to revise their state consti- 
tutions. Publications for each state are 
listed, together with all available in- 
formation as to activities. 

The Kansas League of Women Voters 
has issued another in its series of pub- 
lications on The Kansas Constitution— 
1859-1959—Finance and Taxation (1960, 
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twenty pages, 25 cents). Earlier pam- 
phlets in the series include those on 
Home Rule for Cities, Methods of Con- 
stitutional Amendment and Revision and 
Legislative Reapportionment (all 1958), 
and The Executive (1959). 

Know Our County—People, Places and 
Facts—A Survey of Polk County, North 
Carolina, comes from the League of 
Women Voters of Tryon, in that state 
(1960, 72 pages, $1.00). It describes 
historical highlights of the county, the 
county today, its population, tax and 
finance facts, government, education and 
the many services it renders. 

The League of Women Voters of the 
City of New York (461 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16) has issued a 1961 
edition of its useful pamphlet, They Rep- 
resent You—in Washington, Albany, 
New York City (sixteen pages, 25 cents 
plus ten cents for mailing). Listed are 
federal, state and local officials. Maps 
depict congressional, state senate and 
assembly districts. 

Thinking Taxes Through (28 pages, 
75 cents), Administration of Elections in 
Illinois (fourteen pages, 30 cents), A 
Report on Commissions for the Study of 
Constitutional Revision (eleven pages, 35 
cents) and The Problem of Representa- 
tion at a Constitutional Convention in 
Illinois (1961, five pages, ten cents) 
come frome the League of Women 
Voters of Illinois, 67 East Madison 
Street, Chicago 2. All but the last named 
were published in 1960. 


Other Publications 


Action—The Citizens 
(1960, 128 


Citizens in 
Budget Commission Story 
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pages) describes an organization that: 
“For more than a quarter of a century 
. . . has explored the field of municipal 
finance and management in New York 
City.” It is an account of the origin and 
development of the CBC (51 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17) derived chiefly 
from a dissertation by Dr. Herbert J. 
Ranschburg, the organization's senior 
research analyst, for a Ph.D. degree. 

The Citizens’ Action Council of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, has issued A Policy 
Statement for the Improvement of Stam- 
ford (Stamford House, West Park Place, 
Stamford, 1961, 24 pages). The pamphlet 
summarizes the council’s recommenda- 
tions and points out the need for plan- 
ning in Fairfield County, a part of the 
New York metropolitan region. 


Strictly Personal 


The Citizens’ Plan “E” Association of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has elected 
Professor Joseph P. Zimmerman of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute as its 
next president. Thomas C. Sweeney, a 
former city councilman, was elected vice 
president. 

The same organization has appointed 
Thomas X. Cotter as its new executive 
director. Mr. Cotter, a member of the 
Massachusetts Bar, succeeds James H. 
Fineran, who was with the association 
for over four years. R 

Jerome Goldman, an attorney and 
long time member of the board of the 
Hamilton County (Ohio) Good Govern- 
ment League, has been named that or- 
ganization’s president, succeeding R. 
Earl Denman, president for the last three 
years. 
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Researcher’s Digest. 


Amne K. Stich, Editor 


Democratic Party 


Leadership Studied 


New Michigan Politics 
Seen Most Successful 


IRROM the 1850s to 1932 Michigan 

was considered nearly as safe a Re- 
publican state as Vermont. The economic 
depression, however, changed the picture 
and until 1954 the “Michigan Democrats 
maintained a position of parity with 
respect to the gubernatorial and presi- 
dential elections but the Republican party 
maintained a substantial predominance in 
respect to all other offices.” Since then 
the Democrats have gained almost com- 
plete control over statewide offices. 

To say that this reversal is entirely the 
result of labor’s alliance with the Demo- 
cratic party, or that it is the result of 
Machiavellian ruthless machine 
politics, is umrealistic, according to 
Robert Lee Sawyer, Jr., author of The 
Democratic State Central Committee in 
Michigan, 1949-1959: The Rise of the 
New Politics and the New Political 
Leadership (Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1960, 287 pages). He instead 
gives major credit for the building of a 
strong Democratic organization to ex- 
Governor G. Mennen Williams and Neil 
Staebler, an Ann Arbor businessman. 

Williams has amply proved his great 
personal appeal by being re-elected six 
times to the governorship—a record not 
equalled by any other American gover- 
nor. However, “the pattern of Michigan 
elections since 1954 indicates that the 
Michigan Democratic party has acquired 
a momentum which is, to some extent, 
independent of the Williams personality. 
In the general election of 1958, Governor 
Williams’ percentage of the two-party 
vote fell below that of 1954, his all-time 


high, whereas the Democratic party won 
its greatest victory since 1936.” This 
conclusion, of course, is further cemented 
y the continuance of the Democratic 
control of statewide offices in the 1960 
elections despite the fact that Williams 
did not run for office. 

Neil Staebler, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, is 
credited by the author as having been 
the driving spirit behind the creation 
of a strong and energetic organization. 

Dr. Sawyer, however, has centered his 
study not just on Governor Williams’ or 
Mr. Staebler’s individual capacities and 
performance but on the group leadership 
of the party—in effect, the Executive 
Board and the State Central Committee 
—on the assumption that “ ‘leadership 
appears to be a working relationship 
among members of a group, in which the 
leader acquires status through active par- 
ticipation and demonstration of his capac- 
ity for carrying cooperative tasks through 
to completion.’! Moreover, it was assumed 
that the leadership process is collective, 
not individual, and that the proper unit 
of study, therefore, is the ‘leadership 
corps’ rather than the individual leaders 
of a particular group.” 

The result is a thorough and brilliant 
analysis of the “new politics” as de- 
veloped in the Michigan Democratic 
party. Dr. Sawyer describes the in- 
creased participation and vitality of the 
party as being due to the great effort 
placed on creating and enlarging a corps 
of volunteer workers, motivated through 
involvement with liberal issues rather 
than patronage and recognition, although 
the latter still play their roles. The new 
“volunteer professionals,” according to 
Dr. Sawyer, form a growing number of 


1 R. M. Stogdill, “Personnel Factors 
Associated with Leadership: A Survey 
of the Literature,” Journal of Psychology, 
January 1948, page 66. 
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party workers. “The professional is one 
for whom politics has become a ‘way of 
life’. . . . His political activity is con- 
tinuous rather than sporadic. He rejects, 
rather emphatically, the belief that poli- 
tics is ‘a dirty business.’ ” 

The development of this political 
species is perhaps the greatest and most 
rewarding success of the Michigan Dem- 
ocratic leadership and certainly forms the 
basis of its present dominant role in 
state politics. 


A State Agency 
For Local Affairs? 


Shall California have A State Agency 
for Local Affairs? That is the question 
explored by John G. Grumm in a publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley 
(59 pages, $2.00). Going on the premise 
that “unremitting urban growth has forced 
the state governments to consider in- 
creasingly what they can [do] to solve, 
or assist in solving, problems of urban 
and metropolitan areas,” the author out- 
lines what the state’s role is in respect 
to local government. He analyzes the 
operations of various state agencies now 
in the field, including the New Jersey 
Division of Local Government, Tennessee 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service, 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Municipal Af- 
fairs and New York Office for Local 
Government, and incorporates some ma- 
terial on the Canadian provincial agen- 
cies for local affairs. 

Finally, the arguments for and against 
such an agency for California are con- 
sidered. The pro arguments include: 
(1) “The state, by virtue of its superior 
legal position, can provide needed help,” 
particularly in financial, technical and 
research assistance; (2) local affairs are 
highly important in a state and the crea- 
tion of such an office would recognize 
this; and (3) such an agency would con- 
solidate the various state departments 
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working in the field and would provide 
for the city official a “central place where 
he may go in the state government to 
get information on his problems.” 

The arguments against such an agency 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Such 
a move would play havoc with the state 
organizational structure and would rep- 
resent a major shifting of responsibility, 
(2) local governments would be tempted 
to increase their dependence upon the 
state instead of seeking their own solu- 
tions, and (3) it has been suggested that 
localities have adequate resources, such 
as leagues of municipalities, upon which 
they can depend for legal and technical 
advice and information. 


W.. Va. Constitution 
Issues Appraised 


Since September 1957 the West Vir- 
ginia Commission on Constitutional Re- 
vision has been at work studying the 
constitution of that state and in January 
it made its third report to the governor 
and the legislature recommending sub- 
stantial changes.1 Major Constitutional 
Issues in West Virginia by Albert L. 
Sturm (Bureau for Government Research, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
1961, 164 pages) sets the proposals for 
change in the perspective of the proposals 
made in the National Municipal League’s 
Model State Constitution and what has 
been done in the newer state constitutions, 
particularly those of Alaska and Hawaii. 

After outlining what the nature of state 
constitutions is and has been, Professor 
Sturm goes on to recount the history 
and developments of the West Virginia 
document, with detailed emphasis on its 
bill of rights, provisions for suffrage and 
elections, the legislature, the governor 
and state administration, courts, local 
government and intergovernmental rela- 
tions, state and local finance and consti- 
tutional amendment and revision. 


, 1 See the Review, April 1961, page 
94. 
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In the two final chapters, the author 
highlights the shortcomings of the present 
constitution, calling attention to its ex- 
cessive detail, its obsolescense and incon- 
sistencies, and the “illogical location and 
arrangement of parts of its contents.” 
He feels the proposals advanced by the 
commission are meritorious but that they 
do not meet the need for adequate inte- 
gration of the constitution—they are 
“only a palliative for present constitu- 
tional ills.” He calls upon the legislature 
to “adopt the bold and imaginative 
course of thoroughgoing constitutional 
revision, thus laying the foundation for 
meeting squarely the problems that con- 
front the state . . . technological unem- 
ployment, inadequate revenues, substand- 
ard schools and public institutions, and 
others of equal magnitude.” 


Urban Research 
Needs Outlined 


The Research and Statistics Committee 
of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials held a work- 
shop, on Urban Renewal and the Chang- 
ing Urban Structure—A Discussion of 
Research Needs, on May 15 and 16, 1958. 
The papers delivered there have been 
published by the association (1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, July 1960, 62 
pages, $2.50). Dr. Kirk R. Petshek laid 
the basis for discussion of the “Economics 
of the Changing Urban Structure and 
Urban Renewal Planning,” Dr. Donald 
J. Bogue presented “Research Needed in 
Sociology to Give Direction to Urban 
Renewal Planning,” and finally, “Trans- 
portation and Urban Renewal Planning” 
was discussed by Roger L. Creighton 
and John R. Hamburg. 


Ohio Commission 
Covers Variety of Topics 


In anticipation of this year’s legislative 


session, the Ohio Legislative Service 
Commission has issued ten background 
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reports in various fields. The most ex- 
tensive is The Ohio Court System: Its 
Organization and Capacity, by Walter B. 
Quetsch and Sara R. Hunter (Columbus 
15, January 1961, 95 pages). 

The study broadly assays the Ohio 
court system in the light of criticism 
about delays and administrative ineffi- 
ciency—two closely related concerns. 
Although no specific recommendations 
are presented, the study points out the 
weaknesses of the present system. The 
situation is complicated by two systems 
of courts of similar nature, operating in 
the same territorial jurisdictions yet com- 
pletely independent; it is further ham- 
pered by constitutional requirements for 
a minimum number of judges for each 
county regardless of business. Various 
proposals for reform are evaluated and 
comparative reports on other states are 
included. 

Other reports issued include Organi- 
zation and Financing of General Health 
Districts by Richard F. Heiges and 
James M. Furman (79 pages) ; Organi- 
zation of the Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio by David A. Johnston and 
Everett F. Cataldo (55 pages) ; Organi- 
zation and Methods of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education by James M. Furman, 
Franklin M. Bridge and James Tully 
(53 pages); Amish Sectarian Education 
in Ohio by James M. Furman and Ann 
M. Eriksson (35 pages), all of which 
were published in December 1960. 

In January the commission brought out 
Capital Punishment by Franklin M. 
Bridge and Jeanne L. Mosure (88 
pages); State Rotary and Statutory 
Funds in Ohio by Alvin K. Peterjohn 
and Jeanne L. Mosure (67 pages); Pro- 
fessional Licensing and Examining Boards 
in Ohio by Alvin K. Peterjohn, Ann M. 
Eriksson and James K. Tully (54 pages). 
Migrant Workers in Ohio by Franklin 
M. Bridge and Richard F. Heiges (61 
pages) and Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and Correction 
by Everett Crawford, Ann M. Eriksson 
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and David A. Johnston (43 pages) were 
published in February. 


Reports from Other States 


Four reports to the Colorado General 
Assembly were released by the Colorado 
Legislative Council (Room 343, State 
Capitol, Denver 2) at the end of last 
year. These cover Taxing Personal Prop- 
erty (47 pages), Urban Renewal in 
Colorado (71 pages), Gross Ton Mile 
Tax—Administration and Application 
(65 pages) and Judicial Administration 
in Colorado (216 pages). 

In Hawaii the Legislative Reference 
Bureau (University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu) issued in December Free Choice of 
Physician in Hawaii's Medical Care Pro- 
gram—An Appraisal by Takaaki Izumi 
(25 pages). In January 1961 publica- 
tions included Disaster Relief: Considera- 
tions for State Action, by Joseph M. 
Gedan (64 pages) and Real Property Tax 
Exemption in Hawaii by Tom Dinell, 
(32 pages). School Boards and Public 
Education—Selected Aspects of School 
Administration and Possible Implications 
for Hawaii by Mildred D. Kosaki (146 
pages) was published in February. All 
are available at $1.00 each. 

From the Texas Legislative Council 
(Austin) come three reports to the legis- 
lature, all issued in December 1960: 
Municipal Annexation (124 pages, illus- 
trated), Texas Mental Health Code— 
Three Years of Administration and Pos- 
sible Revisions (127 pages) and Unin- 
sured Motorists (91 pages). 


Guide for Growth 


To guide Iowa municipal officials in 
the use of annexation and subdivision 
methods to control and regulate the 
growth and development of surrounding 
areas, the Institute of Public Affairs of 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
in cooperation with the League of Iowa 
Municipalities, has issued A Guide to 
Annexation and Subdivision Control, by 
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Robert L. Stoyles, Jr., (52 pages, $1.00). 
In a clear and concise manner it indicates 
the pertinent state statutes and how they 
can be used. 


Seek Better Judges 


The Citizens Union Research Founda- 
tion (5 Beekman Street, New York 38) 
has issued a small pamphlet, Towards 
Better Judges, prepared by Mrs. Nathan- 
iel Singer, former Judge Dorothy Kenyon 
and Mrs. David S. Korn (15 pages, 
1961). In addition to reviewing the quali- 
fications for judges, it presents alterna- 
tive methods of freeing the judiciary 
from “the stranglehold of the political 
system.” These alternatives include the 
Missouri plan, the Stimson plan first 
introduced in the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1915, and the more 
far-reaching possibility of making the 
judiciary a career service with special 
courses set up in law schools. 


Budget Law Needed 


In conjunction with the Missouri Pub- 
lic Expenditure Survey, the Govern- 
mental Research Institute (1016 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1) has issued a two- 
page report, Needed: A Local Govern- 
ment Budget Law for Missouri, sum- 
marizing the advantages of having a 
general state statute on the subject. In 
doing this “Missouri would take a big 
step toward assuring that local govern- 
ments will raise their revenues and make 
their expenditures in a sound, orderly 
manner.” 


Survey Community Councils 


In November 1960 the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, State University of Iowa, 
issued A Survey of Community Councils 
in lowa by George B. Mather (Iowa City, 
15 pages). Forty-two such councils were 
found in Iowa to fit the institute’s defini- 
tion, “a formally organized, voluntary 
citizen’s group, broadly representative of 
the entire community, that endorses or 
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sponsors a broad program of community 
improvement projects and programs.” 
This report covers the organization, 
purposes, projects and the various ap- 
proaches used by the associations. 


Transportation Research 


The Highway Research Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council has published Urban 
Research 1960 (34 pages, 1960, 80 cents). 
This bulletin contains the report of the 
Committee on Urban Research, created 
in April 1954, and _ several papers 
presented at the 39th annual meeting of 
the board in January 1960—“Research 
Needs in the Behavioral Sciences Rela- 
tive to Highway Planning,” by Lawrence 
Krader; “Open Space Control,” by 
Erling D. Solberg; “Transportation 
Plans: Washington’s Next Steps,” by 
Robert A. Keith; and “Zoning and 
Traffic Congestion,” by W. H. Stanhagen. 


Conference Reported 


The year 1959 was the twentieth an- 
niversary of the American Society for 
Public Administration. Conference-goers 
that year heard speeches by Raymond R. 
Tucker, Roger W. Jones and John W. 
Macy, Jr., and participated in panels on 
administrative thought; international, 
comparative and technical assistance ad- 
ministration; personnel; the program ad- 
ministrator; the role of staff; regulatory 
administration; science and technology; 
economic and fiscal problems; state gov- 
ernment; intergovernmental relations; 
and social and administrative planning. 
These topics are covered in Public Ad- 
ministration 1939-59-79, A Digest of the 
National Conference of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration, edited by 
Paul L. Beckett (School of Government, 
Business and International Affairs, The 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 132 pages, 1961, $5.00). 
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TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 271) 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Denver, Port- 
land, Milwaukee, Salt Lake City, Madi- 
son and Birmingham. Estimates of Chi- 
cago’s claim are in excess of $5 million. 
Federal suits will be filed on behalf of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 

District of Columbia. 

In Maryland, the state controller has 
urged investigation of state contacts with 
the corporations involved. 

NIMLO has notified its 1,250-odd 
members that many cities not specifically 
cited in the Justice Department com- 
plaints against the electrical corporations 
probably have been damaged by the col- 
lusive bidding practices revealed. Copies 
of the pre-sentencing statement and list- 
ing of sentences were sent all NIMLO 
members and they were advised to check 
the items purchased from the offending 
firms so their towns might consider the 
advisability of undertaking legal action. 


Seeks More Funds for 
Air Pollution Control 


The six-county (San Francisco) Bay 
Area Air Pollution Control District has 
requested the California legislature to 
amend the district’s law to provide a one- 
cent increase in its permissible tax rate. 

In order to provide the necessary staff 
to conduct field operations, inspection 
work and assure uniformity of enforce- 
ment by city, county and local agencies, 
the district contemplates an increase in 
its budget of more than $300,000 a year. 
For reimbursement to local agencies for 
significant added expenditures by them, 
an additional $250,000 annually is need- 
ed. Present revenue, based upon a one 
cent per $100 tax rate, brings in approx- 
imately $600,000. The district feels the 
additional one cent per $100 requested 
would allow it to fulfill the program 
needed to protect the health and welfare 
of citizens living in the area. 
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Books in Review 


Water Resources 


Water For New York. A Study in 
State Administration of Water Resources. 
By Roscoe C. Martin. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, Syracuse, New York, 1960. 
viii, 264 pp. $5.00. 

Water supply and distribution have 
become ever more critical problems be- 
cause of increased consumption of water 
for commercial and private needs. 

The author, a professor of political 
science at the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University, has made a thorough 
study of the way in which New York 
State administers its water resources. 

His findings indicate that the state 
has an ample supply of water and that 
the major problems are in distribution 
and the administration of the agencies 
charged with this responsibility. Dr. 
Martin finds serious shortcomings in the 
structure and functioning relationships 
of the 25 agencies charged with adminis- 
tering the many water programs of 
New York State. 

After establishing a general setting for 
the problem in the first part of the book, 
the author proceeds to analyze the action 
taken, using four case studies as his ex- 
amples. 

The third and concluding portion of 
the book contains a set of recommenda- 
tions for ways to improve water-resource 
administration. While dealing specifically 
with New York State, his ideas are of 
value to all private and public officials 
concerned with effective governmental 
management of a most basic resource. 


W.J.D.B. 


Land Use 


“Land Use and Values,” Part I of an 
article on “Land Use and Local Finance.” 
By Mabel Walker. Tax Policy, Tax In- 
stitute, 457 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey, November-December 1960. 
28 pp. 50 cents. 

Modern economy and modern society 
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are more dependent upon the land than 
are primitive agricultural cultures. The 
per capita demands upon the surface and 
subsurface treasures of our planet have 
greatly expanded during the twentieth 
century. 

Dr. Walker, executive director of the 
Tax Institute, takes a far broader view 
of land use and local finance than the 
mere local tax revenue derivable from 
hand. 

While a brief report, the publication 
manages to discuss in enlightening terms 
croplands, ownership of lands, urban 
land suburban utilization of land with 


examples from differing regions, and 
commercial, industrial and transportation 
uses. 

Dr. Walker concludes with the state- 
ment: “Land is not generally included 
in an enumeration of utilities, but land 
uses have been subjected to considerable 
restraint, particularly in urban areas. 
Indeed the social and economic impor- 
tance of regulating and controlling land 
uses is so great that land might well be 
considered the basic utility. Land use 
has been called ‘perhaps the most 
planned sector of the American econ- 
omy.’” 

This is Part one of an article on “Land 
Use and Local Finance.” Part II will 
deal with “Regulation and Control of 
Land Uses” and Part III with “Fiscal 
Aspects of Land Use.” The entire article 
will be the first in a series to be pre- 
pared by the Tax Institute on “Utilities 
and the City.” 

W.J.D.B. 


Or Lanp anp Men. The Birth and 
Growth of an Idea. By Garnett Laidlaw 
Eskew, assisted by John R. MacDonald. 
Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 206 pp. 
$5.00. 

The Urban Land Institute was created 
in 1936, largely through the efforts of 
Walter Seaton Schmidt of Cincinnati. 
It has served as an impartial research 
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center for urban real estate and planning 
information, and also as a creative plan- 
ning center for ideas that have been the 
basis of our present-day suburban shop- 
ping centers, country club _ suburbs, 
planned industrial districts and the con- 
cept of the central city. 

This book deals with the development 
of the institute and the highly imagina- 
tive efforts of its founders and members 
to come up with solutions for the prob- 
lems of American cities and suburbs. 


A.K.S. 
Suggested Legislation 


Succestep State LEGISLATION. Pro- 
gram for 1961. The Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, October 1960. xvi, 153 pp. 
$2.00. 

Each year the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has assembled a distinguished 
committee of state officials who propose 
suggested legislation in various problem 
fields commonly confronting American 
state governments. 

The council prudently states that all 
laws formulated are mere suggestions 
which, while useful aids in the adoption 
of uniform state laws, should be intro- 
duced “only after careful consideration 
of local conditions, existing statutory 
practices and constitutional requirements.” 

The Council of State Governments also 
prints a limited supply of a cumulative 
descriptive index of proposals made dur- 
ing the period 1941-1957. 


Neighborhood Centers 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS Topay. Action 
Programs for a Rapidly Changing World. 
National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 226 West 47th 
Street, New York 36, 1960. vi, 239 pp. 
$1.50. 

This book is the result of a survey 
conducted by Arthur Hillman, professor 
of sociology and dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Roosevelt College. 


Sixty-seven neighborhood centers in 25 
cities were visited in an attempt to 
analyze the work through which the 
settlement movement is meeting the 
highly fluid conditions of urban life. 

While primarily a sociological study, 
the elaborate set of case studies in one 
way or another touches upon the work 
of all organizations, private and govern- 
mental, that deal with life in an urban 
environment. 

The material is interestingly and ex- 
cellently organized for easy utilization as 
a reference work. 


Manager Directory 


Recent Councit-MANAGER DeEveELop- 
MENTS AND Directory oF CouNcIL-MAN- 
AGER Citres Supplement: Noncouncil- 
Manager Communities with Council- 
Appointed Administrators. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, January 1961. 
43 pp. $2.00. 

This valuable annual is made up of ad- 
vance pages from the 1961 Municipal 
Year Book of the International City 
Managers’ Association. It lists all coun- 
cil-manager communities as of December 
31, 1960, together with their population, 
year the plan went into effect and the 
name of the city manager and presents 
the current state of the movement, e.g., 
84 additions to local governments under 
the council-manager plan in 1960; total 
1,756. 

Abandonment of the plan, proposed 
in twenty places, was successful in five, 
making only 73 defections since 1912. 
The plan is now serving 41,500,000 popu- 
lation. Eighty per cent of the managers 
appointed in 1960 were from out of town 
versus 73 per cent in the prior decade. 

RSL. 


Democracy 


IN THE M1D-TWENTIETH 
Century. Problems and _ Prospects. 
Edited by William N. Chambers and 
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Robert H. Salisbury. The Washington 
University Press, St. Louis, 1960. vii, 
151 pp. $2.75. 

Five thoughtful and provocative papers, 
presented at a three-day conference at 
Washington University in 1958, make up 
the body of this small book. They include 
“Democracy: Image and Reality,” by 
Louis Hartz; “New Structures of De- 
mocracy: Britain and America,” by 
Samuel H. Beer; “Democracy and 
Economic Structure,” by Charles E. 
Lindblom; “Democracy and Leadership,” 
by J. Roland Pennock; and “Democracy 
and Foreign Policy,” by Leon D. Ep- 
stein; and are preceded by a summary 
by the editors, “The Democratic Issue: 
Values and Structures.” 

A general consensus would seem to be 
that American democracy is presented 
with a great challenge today, a challenge 
not just coming from competition with 
Communism but also from ambiguities 
and contradictions inherent in our present 
understanding of the concept of democ- 
racy. The authors call for a continually 
evolving definition of that term, not bound 
to the classical “image” of democracy, 
to lessen the gap between image and 
reality. They suggest two basic possible 
approaches in these papers to such a 
problem. 

A.K.S. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Accounting 


LovuIstaANA STATE AccountTING. An 
Appraisal of the Louisiana State Ac- 
counting System. Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana, Box 2748, 
Baton Rouge, December 1960. viii, 109 
pp. Charts, tables, $1.00. 


Assessment 


ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION 1960. 
Papers Presented at the 26th Interna- 
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tional Conference on Assessment Ad- 
ministration, Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber 18-21, 1960. International Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, 1961. vii, 304 pp. 
Illus. $5.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE FOR ASSESSING OFFICERS— 
1959. Bureau of Government Research, 
Rutgers—The State University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, December 1960. 
69 pp. Tables, charts. 

Reat Estate ASSESSMENT LEVELS IN 
THE TAXING JuRISDICTIONS OF Harris 
County, Texas. Fifth Survey. Based on 
1959 Real Estate Sales and 1960 Assess- 
ments. Tax Research Association, 818 
Continental Building, Houston 2, Jan- 
uary 1961. 8 pp. Tables. 


Beautification 


THe Tennessee River Gorce—Its 
Scenic Preservation. A Report to the 
1961 General Assembly. Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, C1-121 Cordell 
Hull Building, Nashville 3, January 1961. 
108 pp. Illus., maps. $1.00. 


Commuters 


A Srupy or Travet Patterns. Down- 
town-Lower Manhattan Association, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, February 1961. 
20 pp. Maps, charts. 


Congress 
Know Your Coneress. 87th Congress, 
Ist Session, 1961. Capital Publishers, 
1006 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C., 1961. 136 pp. Illus. $2.00. 


Consolidation 

MunicipaL Autonomy or CoNsoLipa- 
TION FOR THE City or St. Francis. A 
Report to the Consolidation Study Com- 
mittee, St. Francis, W’sconsin. By A. 
Clarke Hagensick and John W. Ryan. 
Research and Advisory Service, Bureau 
of Government, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, 3122 
North Downer Avenue, Milwaukee 11, 
December 1960. 46 pp. Tables. 
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County Government 


DeKaLs County (GEorGIA) PROGRAM 
FoR Procress. Final Report of the De- 
Kalb County Local Government Com- 
mission, with Supplementary Data. The 
Commission, Atlanta, December 1960. 
98 pp. 

A For CLerKs or County 
Boarps oF Supervisors. By Association 
of Clerks of the Boards of Supervisors. 
Published in cooperation with New York 
State College of Agriculture, Graduate 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Cornell University, Ithaca, 1961. 
106 pp. Maps. 

1960 Report To THE Boarp or Gover- 
nors. Including Proceedings of the Com- 
bined Meeting of the Six County Boards 
of Supervisors (Wayne, Washtenaw, St. 
Clair, Oakland, Monroe and Macomb 
Counties, Michigan). Supervisors Inter- 
County Committee, Wayne County Court 
House, Detroit, May 1960. 66 pp. 


Government Publications 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR 
Use. (Revised Edition.) By Laurence 
F. Schmeckebier and Roy B. Eastin. The 
Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1961. xi, 476 pp. $6.00. 


Governors 


A Governor’s RESIDENCE IN MICHI- 
GAN? By David S. Brown. Institute of 
Public Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1961. 48 pp. 
$1.00. 

Housing 

Prospects FOR REHABILITATION. A 
Demonstration Study of Housing in 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 
New York Temporary State Housing 
Rent Commission, 280 Broadway, New 
York 7, December 1960. viii, 114 pp. 
Illus. 

Industrial Location 


INDUSTRIAL Sites: A CoMMUNITY 
ProstemM. By Charles M. Stephenson. 


Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1961. 
25 pp. 

Tax MANUFACTURERS (A 
Comparison of State and Local Taxes in 
17 States). (Revised.) Bureau of In- 
dustrial Development, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Commerce, Harrisburg, 
April 1960. 46 pp. Tables. 


Local Government 


Tue Norto Locat Govern- 
MENT Commission. By John Alexander 
McMahon. (Reprinted from 1960 County 
Yearbook.) North Carolina Association 
of County Commissioners, 205 Lennox 
Building, Chapel Hill, July 1960. 51 pp. 
$2.00. 

Metropolitan Areas 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING FOR LAND 
Use AND TRANSPORTATION. A _ Study. 
By Robert B. Mitchell. (Prepared under 
contract with the Special Assistant to 
the President for Public Works Plan- 
ning.) Office of Public Works Planning, 
The White House, Washington, D. C., 
December 1959. 52 pp. (Apply U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
DB. Cc) 

1960 ANNUAL REporT TO THE GOVER- 
NOR OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN OF THE 
METROPOLITAN Stupy CoMMIssION, MIL- 
WAUKEE.! The Commission, 750 North 
Lincoln Memorial Drive, Milwaukee 2, 
October 1960. 71 pp. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
To STtuDY THE ORGANIZATION AND OPER- 
ATION OF THE METROPOLITAN DrstTRICT 
Commission. Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, Wright and Potter Printing 
Co., Legislative Printers, 32 Derne Street, 
Boston, 1960. 16 pp. Charts. 


Municipal Government 


BACKGROUND RESEARCH ON THE Top 
STRUCTURE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


1 For a description of this report see 
the Review, December 1960, page 622. 
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1961 | 


Ciry or New York. Votume |: Top 
Srructure, THe Mayor. Votume Il: 
Boarp oF Estimate, THE BorouGn Pres- 
wwENTS. VotuMeE III: THe City Coun- 
cit, FINANCE MANAGEMENT. VOLUME 
1V: INDEPENDENT Stupies. New York 
State Commission on Governmental Oper- 
ations of the City of New York, New 
York, February 1961. 246, 272, 200 and 
262 pp. respectively. (Apply Office for 
Local Government, 155 Washington 
Avenue, Albany 10, New York.) 

A Gute To GoverNMENT. Personnel 
Department, City of Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, 1960. 26 pp. 

A Survey oF MuNIcipaAL OrGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION—DAVENPORT, 
Iowa. By Harry R. Smith and Fred 
Sudermann. Institute of Public Affairs, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
1961. 143 pp. Charts. 

Tuere 1s Work For CANADIANS IN 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF Our CITIES AND 
Towns. A Proposal for a National Pro- 
gram of Urban Development Submitted 
to the Government of Canada. Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
1960. 16 pp. 25 cents. 

Warps oF New Oxceans. By Louis E. 
Newman, assisted by Bruce J. Borrello. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 822 
Perdido Street, New Orleans 12, March 
1961. 75 pp. Maps, charts, tables. 


Personnel 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN SELECTED 
Municipauities. By Chas. Rodman Por- 
ter. Texas Municipal League, 402 
Vaughn Building, Austin 1, February 
1961. 115 pp. $7.50. 

RecruitinG Ipeas TuHat Get Resvu tts. 
By Bernice Fry Mitchel. Public Person- 
nel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, 1960. 23 pp. Illus. $2.50. 


Planning 


Tue ComMMUNITY PLANNING Boarps 
or New York. Edited by Martin B. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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Dworkis. Graduate School of Public 
Administration, New York University, 4 
Washington Square North, New York 3, 
1961. iii, 110 pp. 


Political Science 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Western Science Assocta- 
TION. SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Paciric Nortuwest ScreNce 
(AssocraTION. Roster oF MEMBERS OF 
rue Western PorrticaL Science Asso- 
ciation. The Western Political Quarter- 
'y, Supplement, Institute of Government, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Sep- 
tember 1960. pp. 


Population 

ESTIMATES OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
Unrrep SrTates AND COMPONENTS OF 
Porucation CuHance: 1940 to 1960. 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
January 1961. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Revisep 1970 PorpuLation ProjEcTIONS 
rok THE 149 Cities anv TowNs IN THE 
Greater Boston Economic Srvupy 
Area. Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
17, February 1961. 9 pp. Maps, tables. 


Public Welfare 


Hearth, EpvucaTion AND WELFARE 
Inpicators. Office of Program Analysis, 
Office of the Secretary, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C., February 1961. 49 
pp. Charts, tables. 35 cents. (Apply 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


Reapportionment 


Mars or Carotina CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Districts, 1789-1960 AND oF 
State SENATORIAL Districts AND Ap- 
PORTIONMENT OF STATE REPRESENTATIVES, 
1776-1960. By John L. Sanders. Insti- 
tute of Government, University of North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1961. 61 pp. 
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Urban Development and Renewal 

MASSACHUSETTS NEEDS IN URBAN AND 
InnustRIAL Renewac. Report of the 
Special Commission on Audit of State 
Needs. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., Legis- 
lative Printers, 32 Derne Street, Boston, 
August 1960. 152 pp. 

Tue Rove oF THE BUSINESSMAN IN 
Ursan Renewat. (Reprinted from Jour- 
nal of Housing, January 1960.) National 
Municipal League, 47 East 68th Street, 
New York 21, 1961. 22 pp. Illus. 


MOOD OF THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 251) 


cation asked whether they could 
form a corporation to operate a pri- 
vate trade school. 

Board of Ethics opinions (a limited 
number of which are available for 
distribution) are indicative of the 
vast scope of the problems which 
confront public officials. 

Before adoption of the Code of 
Ethics, the author made a study of 
the laws, decisions and opinions of 
a hundred cities in the United States. 

In drafting the laws, the committee 
was mindful of the basic precepts of 
fair dealing which our citizens have 
a right to expect from those to whom 
the affairs of the government are 
entrusted. The natural inclination 
of self-interest may never be elim- 
inated but establishment of a Code 
of Ethics and a board to render 
decisions can do a great deal to 
eradicate it. 

On the other hand, dedicated pub- 
lic officials are entitled to be treated 
with respect and fairness by our 
citizens. The overwhelming majority 
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of those who serve government are 
honest and dedicated people. The 
greatest honor that can come to an 
American is to be selected for pub- 
lic service. It follows therefore that 
service in accordance with the 
highest standard of ethical conduct 
is not only possible of attainment 
but indeed an actual probability in 
a mature and vibrant community. 

I have never heard of a public 
official bribing himself. Every cor- 
ruption has two parties—the one who 
corrupts and the one who is cor- 
rupted. It is high time that national 
and local chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade established a code 
of ethics for business, so that deal- 
ings with government officials will 
be in accord with the high principles 
so frequently espoused by those who 
wear the mantle of leadership in 
business and trade. Responsibility 
for good government is an obligation 
of citizens, businessmen and public 
servants alike if we are to make our 
practice conform to our preaching. 


SEEK TRANSIT SOLUTION 
(Continued from page 247) 

solution to its transportation problem 
will be studied in virtually every ur- 
ban area of the world. Thus what is 
done in Washington can spearhead a 
revitalization of urban complexes on 
a global scale. But if little is done, 
the Washington experiment will be 
pointed to as an example of the 
failure of leaders and citizens of a 
metropolis to fulfill the trust of those 
who originally conceived of, planned 
for and built the nation’s capital. 
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Worthy Quits Sears 
For Party Group 


Impelled by a sense of duty to try 
to preserve a two-party system in his 
state. James C. Worthy, former 


League regional vice president, resigned 


a 
recently as vice president of Sears. 
Roebuck & Company to devote his full 
attention to the 
unpaid presiden- 
cy of the newly 
formed Republi- 
Citizens 


of Iili- 


can 
League 
nois. 
The league 
was conceived by 
Mr. Worthy fol- 
lowing last No- 
vember’s election. His plan is to recruit 


James Worthy 
more than five thousand volunteers to 
supplement the party regulars, to seek 
out and encourage superior candidates 
for public office and to help define the 
party s position on issues, 

Mr. Worthy. with Sears. Roebuck & 
Company for 23 years except for the 
period he served as assistant secretary 
of commerce, was vice president in 
charge of public relations since 1956 
and president of The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation since 1957. 


All-America Celebrations 
(Continued from page 233) 
sors attend the ceremonies to present 
citations for progress achieved through 
intelligent citizen action. 
Congratulatory telegrams have poured 
into the cities from governors, senators 
and congressmen. President Kennedy 
sent his personal regards to all the win- 
ners, warmly congratulating them upon 
the civie spirit that won recognition. 
While all the winners had held their 


? 
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celebrations by the first of May, a few 
of the ceremonies were too late to be re- 
ported in this issue. 

The Richland held its 
round of events. at which League Coun- 
cil member Harold Shefelman_ pre- 
the two other 
communities conducted their festivities. 


same day 


sented award, western 
Salem, Oregon, began its three-day 
the raising of the All- 
America City Flag. Actually, since the 
award was granted for the exemplary 


series with 


cooperative effort of the city of Salem, 
Polk, the 
state of Oregon and the local school dis- 
trict, more than one flag flew through- 
out the two-county, state capital area. 
Norris Nash, League regional vice presi- 


the counties of Marion and 


dent, presented the citation at the main 
ceremony which was part of the cele- 
with an- 
Blossom Festival—a_ full 
the mid-Willamette 
Valley displayed its civic pride. 


bration coordinated Salem's 
nual Cherry 
weekend in which 

An untimely snow and accompanying 
cold snap failed to put a chill on the 
spirit of the people of the town of Las 
Vegas. New Mexico, who turned out in 
large numbers to attend the award cele- 
bration held in the local high school 
gymnasium. Prior to the ceremony, Las 
Vegas received a visit and congratula- 
tions from Agustin Aguilar, 
governor of Yucatan, Mexico. The Na- 
tional Municipal League representative 
was Harry Stowers, chairman of the 


Franco 


Albuquerque Citizens’ Committee. 
First of all the celebrants was Rad- 
ford, Virginia. The impressive dining 
room and the new auditorium of Rad- 
ford College were the scenes of a ban- 
quet and presentation assembly. Nearly 
a thousand of the city’s nine thousand 
inhabitants the 
mony at which mayors and supervisors 


attended award cere- 
of neighboring cities and counties were 


(Continued on next page) 
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Clise, Former 


Officer, Dies 


James W. Clise, prominent business 
and civic leader of Seattle and former 
vice president of the National Municipal 
League, died late in March at the age 
of 60. 

Mr. Clise had served also as president 
of the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, was an honorary trustee 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and was 
active in many other organizations and 
philanthropic institutions. 


Model Charter Revision 
(Continued from page 233) 

Consultations have begun with public 
officials, charter consultants, political 
scientists and specialists in various sub- 
ject matter areas, and suggestions are 
being gathered from public administra- 
tors. 

Cooperation has been or will be 
sought from the Municipal Law Section 
of the American Bar Association, Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers, American Municipal Association, 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and other organizations of public 
officials. 

In addition to the revision of the 
Vodel City Charter, a model state en- 
abling act will be prepared and addi- 
tional funds will be sought to finance 
a revision of the Guide for Charter 
Commissions and for the preparation of 
explanatory monographs for use by 
charter commissions consultants, 
civic leaders and students of govern- 
ment, 

The Guide for Charter Commissions 
and the Model City Charter are used as 
basic documents by virtually all munici- 
pal charter commissions. 

The early forerunner of the current 
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Model City Charter was A Municipal 
Program, published by the League in 
1900. This was followed by A New 
Municipal Program, which included a 
model city charter, in 1915. The model 
was revised subsequently in 1925, 1933 
and 1941. The 1941 edition is in its 
eighth printing. 


All-America Celebrations 
(Continued from previous page) 
honored guests. Radford’s award, pre- 
sented by League Regional Vice Presi- 
dent Paul Schweitzer, was a citation in 
which the community’s excellent inter- 
community, intergovernmental coopera- 

tion played an important role. 

Main roads entering Decatur, Illinois, 
were draped with banners proclaiming 
the city’s newly achieved All-America 
status, store windows carried large pla- 
cards of the event, while downtown 
sidewalks were stenciled with  All- 
America notices. At the high school 
gymnasium, presentation of the award 
was made on behalf of the League by 
l niversily of Illinois Professor Charles 
M. Kneier. 

The remaining members of the 1960 
All-America Cities’ team were: Bloom- 
ington, Minnesota: East Providence. 
Rhode Island; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: Marin County, California: San 
Jose. California; and Worcester. Massa- 
chusetts. 

Typical of the “gimmicks” used to 
announce the new honor by the winning 
communities are All-America shields on 
police armbands and the city’s letter- 
head. Large billboards greet the visitor 
and large block flags span the main 
street of the town. 

Their new distinction was hailed by 
the All-America Cities as a challenge as 
well as an award and as an inspiration 
to greater effort and achievement in the 
future. 
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SERIES | 


1. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 
PUTION 
2. SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 


TUTIONAL REVISION 

THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 

NEW STATES 

jt. THE STATE CONSTITUTION- 
AL CONVENTION — A Manual 


PUBLICATIONS on Its Planning, Organization and 


Operation 


. 5. HOW TO STUDY A STATE 
in the CONSTITUTION 


( Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 will be issued 
at various dates in 1961. ) 


State Constitutional 


Studies Project 


SERIES Il 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $1.50 


z. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 


by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


3. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 


by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 


4. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 


by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


5. STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 
(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve ‘heir state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 32 pages (1959) 
Charts: Council- Manager Form, Commission Form, 
Form (14% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1961) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1961) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1960) .... 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 
graphed), 6 pages (1959) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1960) 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1. 00 
The ‘am Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
1958) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 
Model Civilian Absentee Voting Law, 14 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951) 
Model Election Administration System, 32 pp. mimeographed (1959) .... 
Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) 
Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) . 
Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954) ... 
State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) 
Model State Campaign Contributions and Expenditures Reporting Law, 
pp. mimeographed (1961) 


State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) 

State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1961) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1960) 

Chronic Overlapping, by James K. Pollock (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 8 pp. (1960) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1960) 

Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1960) 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1960) 

Goals for Metropolis, by Luther Gulick (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 10 pp. (1960) ; 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 48 pages (1960) 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) 

Maze of Governments, by W. Brooke Graves (Reprinted from Na- 
TIONAL Civic Review), 25 pp. (1960) 

Metropolitan Areas 1960, by Paul Studenski (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), 17 pp. (1960) 

Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 


Discounts on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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